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TO 



THE MOST NOBLE 



THE 



MARQUESS OF ANGLESEY, K.G. 

&c. &c. &c. 



My Lord Marquess, 
In presuming to dedicate this little work 
to your Lordship, I do so with sentiments 
of no ordinary description. Among many 
inducements, however, to entertain my feel- 
ings in silence, I am not ignorant of your 
Lordship's dignified aversion to the incense 
of eulogium, as relying more on signal ser- 
vices rendered to your country, than on 
any ineffectual attempt in others to give 
them a suitable propriety of expression. 
Yet, I cannot resist the impulse of paying . 
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Vlli DEDICATION. 

some tribute (however inadequate) to him, 
whose kind influence has been so beneficial 
to my native land. Mercantile interests, 
the mild administration of the laws, the 
steady course of impartial justice, under 
your late Viceroyalty, gratefully claimed 
in your Lordship a patron of distinguished 
pre-eminence. Here is a theme, on which 
the energies of my country will not permit 
her to be silent : amid all her afflictions 
from party indiscretion, the language of 
her heart must be heard. Conscious of 
your actual love for Ireland, which exceeds 
that of her best sons, she will long cherish 
in her mind the revered impressions pro- 
duced there by such a national benefactor. 
Her prayers, too, may ascend in memorial 
on high, and the good offices you have per- 
formed in her behalf be remembered, where 
no misconception prevails. Meanwhile, in 
this her probationary state, till your benign 
. wishes be realized, she cannot cease to sigh 
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DEDICATION* , , • IX 

for that peace and good-will, that harmony 
and prosperity so generously designed by 
magnanimity of the most disinterested and 
exalted character. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord Marquess, 

With unfeigned and profound respect, 

Your Lordship's most obedient, faithful, 
and devoted Servant, 

EDWARD DOWLING. 



Pkibshoro\ near Dublin^ 
Jan, 31, 1829. 
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ADDRESS TO THE READER. 



In the present undertaking it is merely intended 
to place the Attributes in such a point of view 
as seems in accordance with an omnisci^ntly 
benign Creator. Having long revolved, with 
deep and unfeigned regret, the gloomy manner 
in which this truly elevated subject hath been 
treated by iBJQdick)us zeal, the writer wisbei» 
with great humility to plead the cause of divine 
truth as really calculated to awaken our lively 
gratitude and best affections. And let it be' 
clearly understood that he has no desire to enter 
into the unfriendly mazes of controversial excite- 
ment. Seconded by the combined voice of rea- 
son and Revelation, he would speak like a friendji^ 
and, not like an enemy, to all those who may 
conscientiously diflfer with ' him in opinion. 
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Xll ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

Though resolute to maintain his own sentiments 
till convicted of error, he shall ever prefer that 
pure language of benediction which flows from 
the fountain of universal benevolence. Chris- 
tianity itself, if properly estimated, and duly 
attended to in our converse with our fellow-men, 
would be far indeed from intentionally dropping 
any additional acid into the already too efferves- 
cent cup of mortal existence. Receive, then, what 
is here presented, in the aspect in which it is 
offered ; and do not consider it at variance with 
the most sincere good-will to all mankind. Re- 
member what a great diversity exists, as to the 
human countenance, and be not surprised to 
meet as great a diversity in human thoughts. 
,Be zealous and indefatigable as the course of 
time itself. Admire the mighty thunders as well 
as the bright sunshine of your best friend. But 
whilst you contemplate even the tempest itself, 
look chiefly to its future beneficial results ; and 
let not its awful terrors completely eclipse, in 
your estimation, those enlivening rays that gra- 
ciously follow its apparently angry visitation. 
Dwell not too much on the gloom-cast portion of 
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ADDRESS TO THE READER. XIU 

the prospect bdbre you. Reflect, that, if not 
beheld in a good light, existence herself may 
lose her most attractive smiles. Though the 
direst spirit of the storm may veil the earth for 
a time in the darkness of his course, be not im- 
patient or desponding, but rest well assured that 
beneficence sits at the helm of creation. Wait 
till the conflict of the elements be over, to breathe 
with delight a more vivifying atmosphere, reno- 
vated and purified by a collision of little more 
than momentary duration. 

As to the moral condition of man, at a very 
early period it sadly experienced the deplorable 
consequences of setting up human arrogance in 
opposition to divine wisdom. The learned Faber 
observes, that ^' when the innocence of our first 
parents was forfeited, the evil propensities of 
a corrupt nature soon began to display them<- 
selves. A careless neglect of the divine ordi- 
nance, on the part of one of the sons of Adam, 
and a devout observance of them by the other, 
procured for Abel a mark of God's favour, 
which was denied to Cain. Jealousy and envy 
immediately occupied the soul of the rejipted 
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sacrificer; hatred and malice followed close be- 
hind ; and murder, even the marder of a bro- 
ther, was the resalt of these banefnl and diabo- 
lical passions /^^ 

Nor have the evils of disobedience ceased 
to overshadow the nations of the earthy from 
that time to the present; and the dissimilarity 
which exists between our globe and the regions 
of the blessed, may furnish an undeniable ex^ 
emplification how far the abuse of free-agency 
has been^ aud may be carried. So that if it 
were not for the supreme goodness of the mighty 
Lord of hosts^ it is evident, that the frequency 
of human apostacy would carry its enormous 
evils to the very verge of general desolation* 
At the same time^ then^ that we cannot but ad- 
mit the manifest and flagrant abuses of free- 
agency, which too generally exist, we learn how 
truly desirable it is that God should occasionally 
arrest the progress of those evils, which man- 
kind are prone to draw on themselves. But in 
all his dispensations, He proceeds on the basis 
of unerring wisdom, leaving us in numerous in- 

■ • Horoe Mosaics^ page 87, toL i. second edition. 
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ADDRESS TO THE READER. XV 

stances to the self-inflicted correction of our 
own unhallowed and disquieted career^ or ar- 
resting with his paternal sceptre such tides of 
iniquity as csdl for his correcting influence in 
the moral government of his works. There 
are two ideas^ in particular, which should never 
be absent from our meditations on this most 
interesting topic ; the one relating to Omnipo- 
tence, and the other to the creation of man. In 
the one, we behold that n6t any being whatever 
could place a single fetter on the arm of the Al- 
mighty; and in the other we discern, that our 
Creator hath not entailed on our nature any 
thing inconsistent with its very constitution, in 
which He was pleased originally to implant a 
spiritual similitude of his own unfettered mind. 

If, therefore, in any of your conceptions, God 
may appear either chained or restricted himself, 
or chaining his creatures under some cruel 
fate ; be confident that in you alone the delusion 
prevails, and that you cannot change the active 
benevolence of his essentially free and illimitable 
nature, by reason of the false or prejudiced me- 
dium, throug:h which you may vainly presume to 
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arrive at the discernment of his sublime per- 
fections. 

Haviqg advanced so much in the spirit of 
amicable admonition^ let us now proceed to ex- 
plore the happy standard of intellectual liberty 
in the regions of eternal light and truth : firsts 
however, referring, to the following compen- 
dium. 
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A TREATISE 



FREE-AGENCY. 



DEFINITION I. 

Of the term Energy. 

When any being is said to be capable of exerting 
its power in different ways, the various wa)rs in 
which that power may act, we designate its ener- 
gies. Thus, for instance, when we speak of 
either the self-existent or omniscient energy of 
God, we contemplate an omnipotent being whose 
existence or omniscience is each sustained by a 
power inherent in himself. And so on, as to any 
other manner of exerting the given power. 

Without entering into a disquisition, whe- 
ther the term, as. here applied, be abstract or 
concrete, &c.j it may be sufficient to observe 
that, whenever we institute any inquiry respect^ 
ing a divine energjy separately considered, we 
simply view the divine Being himself exerting, 
as if exclusively, that energy alone:— not that 
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2 ON FREE- AGENCY. 

God is at all conceived to be restricted in any 
sense of the word, but that we adopt this method 
for the sake of acquiring (if possible) distinct 
and adequate ideas of the respective peculiarities 
of the divine energies. 

DEFINITION II. 

On the classification of the Divine Energies. 

The energies of God appear to be twofold ; 
1st. Those of eternal and incessant operation, 
such as his self-existent, ohiniscient, and discern- 
ing energies, &/C. ; and, 2ndly. Those that are 
not of eternal and incessant operation, as his 
creative and providential energies, 8cc. 

The former class are so denominated, because 
they could not be considered quiescent for a sin- 
gle moment throughout eternity; — whereas the 
latter class, though equally co-eval and co-eternal, 
yet, as not being eternally excited into actual 
operation, or as being what would not admit of 
such an eternal developement, are accordingly 
' contemplated in the above acceptation. 

DEFINITION III. 

On the antecedent and creation Periods. 

The creation not being eternal, there must 
have been a period altogether antecedent thereto. 
This we accordingly designate the antecedent 
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ON FREB-AGENOV. 3 

period J whereas we term the other the creatioa 
period. 

It is admitted that there was a time when the 
creation was called into existence by the Creator, 
Now, whether from that, or any other given time, 
we take a mental excursion retrogressively, as 
well as progressively, in either direction we 
might travel ad infinitum through duration, find- 
ing it impossible to conceive or arrive at an ulti- 
mate limit in either course. What, then, must 
be our consideration of the subject, — when these 
two careers ad infinitum (taken together) would 
never arrive at anything at all commensurable 
with eternity? The question is here merely 
proposed t6 obviate any misconception ivhich 
may arise ; as, whil6 speaking of the two grand 
periods stated in this definition, we presume not 
to assign any measure whatever to an infinite or 
immeasurable duration. 

DEFINITION IV. 

Of the most perfect Righteousness and Bene- 
voknce. 

Whatever is most perfectly righteous and be- 
nevolent, gives to all what is respectively due 
according to the most perfect exposition of right- 
eousness and benevolence, that is, according to 
the exposition of the eternal wisdom, righteous- 
ness, and benevolence of God. 

b2 
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4 ON FREE-AGENCY. 

PART THE FIRST. 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

SUMMARY. 

Not any of the divine perfections, denominated 
by the term attributes, should be supposed void 
of energy or an energetic capability. We there- 
fore designate the divine attributes or perfections, 
as if they were those divine energies, whereof 
they may appear to be merely the concomitant 
effects. Nor do we hereby assume the existence 
of so many distinct potentialities or beings, but 
merely the various energies (or modos operandi) 
of one and the same divine being. 

DISCUSSION. 

In reasonings on this subject, much stress hath 
been laid on what is termed the foreknowledge 
of God ; insomuch that numbers appear to infer, 
he must necessarily have decreed all he foresees. 
And to this as a cause, (for it cannot be other- 
wise understood,) they seem to attribute all 
events past, present, and future. 

Now to meet such reasoners on their own 
principles, we und^ake the respective consi- 
deration of the divine attributes in a manner that 
may be deemed^ perhaps, not the most eligible. 
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ON FREE-AGENCY. 6 

But whatever disadvantages may arise from such 
a restriction, we prefer the very ground on which 
our opponents may imagine themselves the most 
secure. We shall, accordingly, in combination 
with our search for other desirable objects, in- 
vestigate the relation which prescience bears to 
human events. Nor is it presumed that we shall 
inevitably succeed ; but let the decision, rather, 
be left to competent judges after a full and can- 
did examination of our system. And while de- 
parting, in some measure, from the beaten track 
of discussion; if ever so faint a light be thrown, 
through the most confined vista, on any subject 
hitherto involved in obscurity, our exertions will 
not be totally useless or uncalled for; ^^ to justify 
the ways of God to man,'' being the greatest 
incentive to the present attempt. 

If then we cannot soar to such mental heights 
as may be thought analogous to the meridian 
splendour of solar illumination ; let our course 
be confined to a more humble sphere, like some 
feebly arrayed satellite, content to reflect with 
fidelity even one instructive ray of that light 
which descends from above. 

How rational is that affirmation of Milton, in 
his Paradise Lost, wherein he states that events 
would not have proved less certain, if it were 
possible for them to have been unforeknown ! 
Foreknowledge, in fact, cannot of itself, or as an 
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imniediate cause^ be the source of any thiog ex- 
cept what is altogether peculiar to the divine 
mind. And the like may be deduced^ as to all 
other attributes of the same eternally and inces- 
santly energetic class. But at the very thresh- 
old of our inquiry, numerous objections start 
into view; for, in speaking of certain divine 
attributes, some learned men consider them, 
at least to all appearance, as if the being, 
to whom they are applied, exerted no energy 
in these respects. They seem, for instance, 
to contemplate the attributes of omniscience 
and self-existence, as if in God they proved 
no more puissant than mere abstract ideas 
in their minds. But, on the contrary, when 
we speak of either, we invariably discern that 
a divine power is evidently implied. God 
certainly possesses a power by which he is 
omniscient; as also a power by which he is 
self-existent; else what becomes of omnipotence 
itself? 

Here, it may be objected, that ^^ we seem to 
divide the Deity into so many distinct potentia- 
lities or energies^ and then suppose that fliese 
potentialities act separately ; and that we appear 
negligent of a fiirther consideration, that God 
is omniscient antecedently to the exertion of his 
energies.^ 

As to the former part of this objection, we 
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may observe that God is not incongraously 
viewed in various ways, whether we contemplate 
him respecting what he is in himself, or what he 
is in reference to his works. 

Still it is the selfnsame being that is the object 
of our meditation ; to whom if we wei^e not to 
ascribe a plurality of energies, I should like to 
be informed how we could ever entertain any 
notion of a plurality of divine attributes, except 
we were rash enough to resolve them into our 
own abstract ideas. It is admitted that omnipo- 
tence presents us with one comprehensive and 
combined view of all the attributes. But in 
order to enter into the consideration of omnipo- 
tence itself, can we rightly exclude any one of 
those powers or energies that constitute altoge- 
ther an omnipotent being? The self-existent 
energy cannot be the same as the creative energy; 
for if these two energies were eternally and un- 
alterably as if they were but one energy, then 
the eflfects of either (if not supposed to be the 
same) would be precisely similar, and the crea- 
ture would thus be absurdly inferred as eternal, 
&c. as the Creator himself. And similar absur- 
dities would flow from the same indiscriminate 
view of the other divine attributes. There must 
consequently be a plurality of divine energies, 
or (in other words) God possesses in himself 
such an illimitable power, as in its various deve- 
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lopements, or modis operandi, to evince most 
manifestly the assumed variety. 

It must be admitted^ that the omniscience of 
God is antecedent to the exertion of some 
of hk energies ; that is^ it must be antecedent^ 
not to the capability of exertion, but to the 
actual exertion of any of his non-etemally ope- 
rating energies, such as his creative energy, 
&UC. But to assume that he is omniscient pre- 
viously to the actual exertion of any of his ener- 
gies whatever, is totally inadmissible, as re- 
presenting him most erroneously as if he were, 
on an eternal principle, a passive, inactive, or 
non-energetic being, and only energetic on cer- 
tain occasions. His omniscience, therefore, can- 
not be antecedent to, but merely co-eval with, 
any of his eternally operating energies; both 
cause and effect, in this point of view, being co- 
eval and co-eternal. And hence it is easy to 
understand how an omnipotent being can eter- 
nally exert that energy by which he is an all-wise 
being J not that the exertion of that energy and 
its concomitant effect omniscience are to be sup- 
posed antecedent the one to the other, but purely 
co-eval and co-eternal. 

When, moreover, we speak of divine attri- 
butes according to our abstract ideas, we are not 
to imagine that any one of the divine perfections 
so denominated is void of energy or an energetic 
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capability. For brevity of expression^ therefore, 
as well as facility in communicating oar ideas, 
we designate omniscience and self-existence as 
if they were those divine energies whereof they 
may appear to be merely co-eval and co-eternal 
effects. And as to any other divine attribute, 
we shall treat it in a similar manner, or as if it 
were the energy itself whereof it may be esteemed 
the concomitant effect. 

The energies of Grod seem resolvable into two 
classes, those that are of eternal and incessant 
exertion, and those that are merely exerted as 
occasion may require in the divine estimation. 
Nor ought it to be insinuated that we hereby 
assume the existence of so many distinct poten- 
tialities or beings, while we simply ascribe con- 
gruous effects to the vast and indubitable ener- 
gies respectively of one and the same divine 
being. 

BASIS. 

It being admitted as demonstrable that there 
is a Creator who called the universe into exist- 
ence ; and that he is self-existent, eternal, omni- 
potent, &c. ; we proceed on this assumed or con- 
ceded foundation, to consider some of the results 
in the following series of deductions. 
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No. 1. 



Any etemally-operating energy (or inodtcs 
operandi) of God, continued unalterably the 
same in operation throughout the entire an- 
tecedent period. 

Previously to the existence of any creature, 
tbere could not baVe been any object whaterer, 
except the divine Being himself^ on or in which 
any eternally-operating energy of God, could 
have operated. The object, therefore, remain- 
ing unchanged, (or any of the given energies, 
having only one object to act upon, and that an 
immutable being,) it is conclusive, that any 
eternally-operating energy (or modus operan- 
dt) of God, continued unalterably the same in 
operation throughout the entire antecedent pe- 
riod. 

No. 2. 

Any etemally-operating energy (or modus ope- 
randi) of God, could not be the cause of any 
thing created, or of any operation thereof; if it 
would require an eternity of operation to pro- 
duce its effects. 
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For under this supposition^ its effects must 
either co-exist and be co-eternal with, or o&er- 
wise must follow (as they couM not precede) 
that eternity of operation. In either of which 
casesy it could not be the cause of any thing 
created, or of any operation thereof; — ^its effects 
in the f<G»rnier instance beiag eternal ; or in the 
ktter case, being such as oould never exist, as it 
is not possible for any effect whatever to prove 
subsequent to an eternity of operation. 



No. 3. 

Any eternally-operating energy (or modus 
operandi) ofGod, could not be the cause of any 
thing created^ if it would require (howsoever 
minute or enlarged) only a finite period of 
operation to produce its effects. 

. For if in idea, Wiemove retrogressively from 
the common boundary of the antecedent and 
creation periods, in reference to an eternal du- 
ration, it is manifest, that we can never go so 
&r back as to arrive at any beginning in the 
antecedent period. And the like is equally 
deducible, if we set out retrogressively from 
some point within the antecedent period, as- 
sumed at some finite distance from the common 
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boundary of the antecedent and creation pe- 
riods. 

As then^ from either of those assumed points^ 
our retrogression may continue ad if^mtuniy 
there is not any finite period whatever, but may 
be so described from either of those points. 
Wherefore, respecting any assumed finite period 
of operation that may have terminated at the 
creation period, — ^whereas a finite period, re- 
spectively equal thereto, may have also ter- 
minated at the other assumed point within the 
antecedent period ; and whereas any given eter- 
nally-operating energy (or modus operandi^) of 
God, ever continued (by No. 1,) unalterably the 
same in operation, throughout the entire antece- 
dent period ; so, if in the one given finite period 
it could have produced any given effects, it is 
equally conclusive, it must have produced as 
many similar effects in the other assumed finite 
period, which is altogether within the antecedent 
period, and which is equal thereto. So that 
whatever effects any eternally-operating energy 
of Omnipotence, had not actually generated al- 
together within the antecedent period, it could 
not have produced at the creation period, (on 
the given hypothesis) ; it being in either of the 
assumed finite equal periods, precisely and un- 
alterably the same in operation. Hence it ulti- 
.mately follows, that not any thing created, on 
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the given supposition^ could have been produced 
by any eternally-operating energy (or modus 
operandi) of God. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

As all finite periods bear no proportion to 
eternity, and are hence comparatively evanes- 
cent, it is totally immaterial at what given point 
the retrogression ad infinitum may be com- 
menced. 



No. 4. 

Any etemally-operating energy (or modus 
operandi) of God, could not be the cause of 
any thing created. 

That any kind of operation must produce its 
effects, either in a finite or an infinite period, is 
evident firom the utter impossibility there exists 
of arriving at any mean between finite and in- 
finite; the latter being altogether incommensu- 
rable in any way whatever.. Hence, if the time 
be finite, as in No. 3, or if infinite, as in No. 2, 
it follows therefrom, that any of the given ener- 
gies in either instance, could not be the cause of 
any thing created. And there being no other 
alternative, as to the period of operation, it is 
ultimately conclusivCj that any etemally-ope- 
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rating energy (or modus operandi) of God, 
cottldnot be the cause of any thing created. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Omniscience being an etemaUy and inces- 
santly operating energy of Gt)d; — it follows 
(from No. 4^) that it could not be the cause of 
any thing created^ although having foreseen all 
creatures that may ever exist at any period. 
Hence we ascertain^ that this energy althougb 
foreseeing^ is just the same as if it did not fore- 
know, for aught its foresight can do, as to the 
actual production of any creature. The creation, 
in fact, came into being by the exertion of a 
divine energy, that was never before exerted. 
And whatever the energy of divine wisdom might 
eflfect in suggesting the order, beauty, or sym- 
metry of the creation ; still, not even one crea- 
ture could have existed, if God went no farther 
than the mere suggestions of that energy. We 
accordingly learn, that neither the energy of Om- 
niscience, nor that of divine wisdom, could pro* 
duoe what the former^ foresaw, and the latter 
contemplated, in all possible relations. Thus all 
ideas are obliterated which may have erroneously 
fancied that those divine energies possessed any 
iidierent necessify whatever, why beings fore« 
seen by the former, and relatively contemplated 
by the latter, should thence> and thence only. 
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as an unavoidable effect thereof^ spring into 
existence. . 

That the beings foreseen shall afterwards cer- 
tainly exist, proceeds solely from that divine 
formght being all-perfect; at the same time 
that the mere consideration of prescience could 
pot be the actual cause of their afterwards coming 
into existence. 

But we need not stop here : we may also ex- 
tend our inferences to the actions of flie creatures 
themselves. For instance, take away facts, (if 
possible^) and you thereby remove the foreknow- 
ledge of them : but, take away foreknowledge^ 
(if possible,) and you cannot be thence said to 
destroy all ideas about the existence of facts. 
In short, foreknowledge itself, though antecedent 
to the foreknown facts, is just the same in ap- 
plication, as if it were simply a knowledge of 
past events* Nor is there more reason to as- 
cribe a causal influence to the former, than to 
the latter; it being evident, that the foreknown 
events themselves, (by anticipation,) are the 
ground of foreknowledge,, as much as past 
events (by retrospection) are the ground of any 
subsequent knowledge oC them. 

As, then, we can suppose events to take place 
independently of any subsequent knowledge of 
themT-T^he -said events being the ground of said 
subsequent knowledge of them ; it seems equally 
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admissible to suppose, that events may also take 
place independently of any previous knowledge 
of them — the said foreknown events being the 
ground^ also^ of the said foreknowledge of them. 

The basis^ certainly, of any thing being taken 
away, the superstructure consequently fells ; 
whereat, the superstructure may be removed, 
without removing the base it rests upon. 

Having advanced so much in reference prin- 
cipally to the energies of Omniscience and di- 
vine wisdom, on which our adversaries chiefly 
build in opposition to free agency, we may now 
deduce the following corollaries by the aid of 
analogy. 

COROLLARY I. 

To call the creation into existence, as it re- 
quired the exertion of a divine energy that was 
never before exerted by the Creator; it seems 
analagous to require the exertion also of some 
such energy to govern a creation so derived ; 
that is, as the creative energy is not of eternally 
incessant operation, the providential energy, 
likewise, may not belong to that eternally and 
incessantly operating class. Hence, in this point 
of view, as not any or all of the divine energies 
of that class, could be the immediate cause of 
any thing created, or of any operation thereof, 
it would follow, that so far as that class alone 
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may be concerned, the intellectaal world is 
free. 

COROLLARY II. 

As the non-etemally operating energies of 
God may be quiescent, except as occasion may 
require them to be excited into exertion in the 
divine estimation; so it is possible, that the 
Creator may not exert his power, except occa- 
sionally, according to any energy of that class, 
whereby as an immediate cause, he could ope- 
rate on intellectual beings, even while the entire 
intellectual world may pursue respectively its 
course of operation : such effects, accordingly, 
not being generated by the Creator himself at a 
time when he does not exert his power accord- 
ing to any of the energies of that class, taken as 
an immediate cause^ whereby he could produce 
such effects. Hence, ultimately, as to the non- 
eternally operating energies of God, taken as an 
immediate cause, it is possible that the intellec- 
tual creation may be free. 

COROLLARY III. 

From the two foregoing corollaries, taken to- 
gether, it is deducible that, if there be no other 
impediment to free agency, than all the divine 
energies viewed as an immediate cause, it is 

c 
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possible that the intellectual world may be 
free. 

COROLLARY IV. 

As (by Cor. 1,) any or all of Gkxl's eternally- 
operating energies^ could not be the cause of 
any thing created, and seem not to be the cause 
of any operation of created being; it would 
hence follow, that any immediate eflfects, of any 
or all of that class of energies, are co-existent 
therewith ; and that both cause and effect, in all 
such cases, are co-eval and co-eternal. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Though God's eternally and incessantly-ope- 
rating energies, when taken unconnectedly with 
the other class of divine energies, appear simply 
and altogether to be the cause only of what is 
peculiar to the divine mind ; yet, since they may 
be supposed to possess (as it were) a divine 
incentive towards bringing the other class of 
energies into exertion, they may be considered 
in this light as a remote cause of what they could 
not immediately produce. This leads us, there- 
fore, into a further consideration of the subject, 
before we can arrive at the desired conclusion, 
or final object of our search. And, as to the 
above four corollaries, which partly depend on 
analogy, we can easily remove whatever objec- 
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tions may be here urged against them, by leav- 
ing them insulated^ or as if totally unconnected 
with our following deductions; while reserving 
their testimony simply for a place in Appendix 
No. 1^ where their relative validity cannot be 
rationally questioned. 

No. 5. 

The morally distinguishing energy of God y is 
derived from his eternal discernment of what- 
ever is wise or unwise, right or wrong, in all 
events, tvithout exception. 

For as God eternally discerns all events with- 
out exception^ and whatever wisdom or foUy^ 
right or wrong, respectively appertain thereto 
in ail possible relations ; so, this divine discern- 
ment was as perfect before the creation existed, 
(or when only God himself existed,) as it has 
been ever since, or ever can be. Hence we 
deduce, that the distinction between wisdom 
and folly, right and wrong, as being eternally 
discerned by the divine mind, is accordingly 
eternal. Hereupon arises in this eternal dis- 
tinction between wisdom and folly, &c. a ground 
or reason for attributing amorally-distinguishing 
energy to God. 



c2 
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No. 6. 

The eternal energy of divine wisdom and 
righteotisnesSy is derived from Code's eternal 
discernment y that all his measures will freely 
prove in full ax^cordance with his all-perfect 
wisdom. 

For as God eternally discerns what he himself 
will do under all possible circumstances^ and 
that he will freely act according to the highest 
wisdom in all his measures^ and that all his 
measures^ consequently, will be freely and fully 
on the. side of his all-perfect wisdom ; so, from 
this instance of his eternal discernment, arises a 
ground or reason for attributing to him the eter- 
nal energy of divine wisdom and righteousness. 



No. 7. 

The eternal energy of divine wisdom and 
righteousness y is not incompatible with a bene- 
volent energy being ascribable to God. 

For, as God eternally discerns the proper ob- 
jects of his divine favour, and as (by No. 6) he is 
eternally wise and righteous, so, in his discern- 
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ment and election of those proper objects, being 
not at variance with his everlasting wisdom and 
righteousness, it appears, that these last-men- 
tioned attributes are of such a nature as not to 
be incompatible with such an election ; or an 
election implying mercy or benevolence, as being 
the effect of divine favour. 



No. 8. 

- None are excluded from being among the 
elect, but those whom the energy of divine 
wisdom and righteousness y cannot (in con- 
formity with the divine perfections) reeognise 
among that happy number. 

Whatever it is that may constitute the elect 
proper objects of divine favour or benevolence^ 
certain it is, that there is something to distinguish 
them from the other part of the human race ; 
and that such a distinguishing feature, or cha- 
racteristic, &c. is discerned by the divine mind, 
in free and perfect accordance with eternal wis- 
dom and righteousness. Any portion of the 
human race, therefore, that may not eveptually 
happen to be among the elect, will not be found 
among that happy number, purely because it 
would be a violation of God's eternal energy of 
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wisdom and righteousness^ (See No. 6^) for in- 
congmous objects to be enrolled therein. 



No. 9. 

In Gody there is no existing cause why all 
the moral or intellectttal worlds might not even- 
tually he among the ever-blessed in the regions 
of immortality. And herice we ascribe to him 
the energy of universal and zmbounded bene- 
volence. 

The elect being in a state of congruity with 
the divine cause of election, the incongruity 
therewith of the non-elect must be explored, in 
a cause that is diametrically opposite to, or at 
variance with, that divine cause ; and hence the 
said incongruity of the non-elect must be ex- 
plored, in a cause that is extrinsic to the divine 
mind. It is accordingly deducible, that there is 
not any cause whatever existing in the divine 
mind, from which the said incongruity of the 
non-elect proceeds. 

God, then, being eternally righteous and bene- 
volent, respecting the aforesaid congruity of 
one portion of the human race, and not having 
in himself any cause of the said incongruity of 
the other part of mankind — it follows, that in 
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God there is no existing caase^ why all mankind 
might not partake of the aforesaid congruity^ and 
accordingly be among the ever-blessed eventually 
in the regions of immortality. 

A similar conclusion may likewise be obtained 
respecting all the other members of the moral or 
intellectual world. 

It being also (by No. 7) not incompatible 
with divine wisdom and righteousness^ to attri- 
bute a benevolent energy to God, it ultimately 
follows, that he possesses such an energy to an 
universal and unbounded extent. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

That such an energy is inherent in the divine 
nature, is equally conclusive, whether we con- 
sider the me^tital world, in reference to the un- 
avoidable evils, as well as the joys of this proba- 
tionary and preparatory state of existence. To 
corroborate which, though anticipating in a 
measure some of our deductions^ let us here 
transcribe a few of the inferences at which Dr. 
Thomas Brown arrived, in his 95th Lecture on 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind. ^^ God,'' said 
he, ^^ who has poured on us so much enjoy- 
ment, of which it is virtuous to partake, in the 
whole system of nature, and in the frame of our 
mind, is manifestly benevolent in calling us to 
enjoy; and though less manifestly, he is not lest 
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truly benevolent in the evils which he has given 
to our virtue to bear ; the common wants, by the 
influence of which the whole multitudes of our 
race are formed into a society, active in the re- 
ciprocation of mutual services, and the greater 
occasional sufferings, or voluntary perils, which 
excite the compassion or veneration of others, 
and cherish, in the heroic sufferer himself, a 
spirit of gentle or sublime virtue, without the 
consciousness of which, the moral scene would 
scarcely be an object of delightful interest, even 
to human regard. 

^* If the system of things has thus been framed 
by a God of benevolence, it is under the moral go- 
vernment of a benevolent (Jod, who has shown 
too clearly, by the universal feelings which he has 
given to all his moral creatures, his love of vir- 
tue, and his disapprobation of vice, to leave any 
doubt as to the nature of his own high estimate 
of human actions.'' 

No. 10. 

Tke moral or intellectual creation was ori- 
ginally rendered susceptible of acting in con- 
formity to the wisdom that is perfect. 

As an absolutely-perfect guide, must be a 
being whose wisdom is all-perfect ; so man, as 
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wanting that characteristic^ could not have in 
himself a perfect guide^ in the full and strict 
sense of the expression. Consequently, if left 
entirely to his own direction, as he could not 
then act superior to his own imperfect wisdom, 
his course would be consonant thereto. Hence, 
if the Creator had never given man any other 
guide than the wisdom of the creature. He 
would have left man in such a situation, that he 
could never have acted conformably to a perfect 
guide. And the like, also, is strictly deducible 
as to any other part of the intellectual creation j 
all-perfect wisdom no where existing except 
eternally in the divine mind. The entire intel- 
lectual creation, therefore, if left altogether to 
its own wisdom^ could never have had an abso- 
lutely perfect guide, and consequently could never 
have acted conformably to a perfect plan. 

Now it is deducible, both from reason and 
revelation, that it was made by the Omnipotent 
all-perfect First Cause ; and that He could not 
have made it for no purpose ; as also that He 
would not have made- it for a comparatively un- 
wise purpose. As, therefore, it would have 
been comparatively unwise to have made an in- 
tellectual creation susceptible of obeying only an 
imperfect wisdom, even while a perfect wisdom 
exists; it is accordingly conclusive, that He 
made it originally susceptible of acting in con- 
formity to the wisdom that is perfect. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

An objection may here seem to arise^ ground- 
ed on experience — as the greater part of man- 
kind appear to have been left in great mental 
darkness. For a reply, you may consult the 
second part of this treatise; and particularly its 
second section. 



No. 11. 

A divine express revelation^ or divine inspi- 
rationy or bothy being indispensable ; the First 
Cause supremely governs his intellectual crea- 
tion. 

For (by No. 10,) as the intellectual creation 
was originally rendered susceptible of acting in 
conformity to the wisdom that is perfect ; so, 
consequently, the requisitions of that wisdom 
must be made known in some way or other, 
whether by a divine express revelation, or by 
divine inspiration, or both ; it being impossible 
for any to act in conformity to whatever proves 
altogether unknown to them. Hence the neces- 
sity of divine legislation, and therefore of a 
divine government j the first cause consequently 
being the supreme Governor of his intellectual 
creation. 
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No. 12. 



The measures of the divine Legislator and 
Governor of the universe, may vary^ notwith- 
standing the immutability of his divine nature. 

According as the various members of the in- 
tellectual creation change their situation^ in rela- 
tion to their Creator, by obedience or disobe- 
dience ; so, they being more or less the objects 
of his righteousness or benevolence, the divine 
measures respecting them could not always be 
the same in such cases ; and (strange as it may 
appear to some) the divine measures could not 
always be the same in such cases, purely because 
the Creator is immutable ; that is, his measures 
vary, in proportion as his immutable righteous- 
ness or benevolence demands ; the measures of 
immutable righteousness or benevolence being 
certainly not the same to the obedient as to the 
disobedient, no, not even to the same individual 
that proves alternately obedient and disobedient; 
hence, (in perfect concurrence with immutable 
and omniscient righteousness or benevolence,) 
the same people may be upheld while obedient, 
punished while disobedient, and finally cast off 
when (to use the language of scripture) ^^ their 
iniquity is full.*' And the like also, may be in- 
ferred, as to individuals. The measures, there- 
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fore, of the divine Legislator and Governor of 
the Universe, may vary, notwithstanding the im- 
mutability of his divine nature. 

No. 13. 

Of all the moral evils that have existed, or 
that covld exist y in the intellectual creation, not 
one could be otherwise than the effect, whether 
immediately or remotely, of disobedience to the 
requisitions of the divine wisdom. 

[f all . intellectual beings proved invariably 
obedient to the requisitions of divine wisdom ; 
then, as never deviating therefrom freely consti-, 
tutes a source of happiness to the Creator, they 
would all be invariably happy; for whatever 
constitutes divine felicity, must also be a foun- 
tain of joy to all incessantly under its influence. 
Till, therefore, the divine wisdom prove dis- 
obeyed by some being or other, (taking our view 
from the earliest era of the creation,) not even 
one moral evil could possibly spring into birth ; 
or prior to such an act of disobedience it could 
not be possible for any moral . evil whatever to 
arise in such a happy state as a sinless world 
would present. Hence, ultimately, of all the 
moral evils that have existed, or that could exist, 
in. the intellectual creation, not one could be 
otherwise than the effect, whether immediately or 
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remotely, of disobedience to the requisitions of 
the divine wisdom. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Where any effect may arise in direct opposi* 
tion to its cause, such an effect we accordingly 
consider entirely incongruous thereto : and, for 
any moral evil accompanying such an effect, we 
acquit the assigned incongruous cause of any 
culpability whatever, under the conviction that, 
of two diametrical opposites, if the one be mo- 
• rally evil, the other must be morally good. 

No. 14. 

The Creator is not the congruotis catise of 
any moral evil whatever that has appeared, or 
that may appear ^ in the intellectual creation. 

As (by No. 13) of all the moral evils of the 
intellectual creation, not one could be otherwise 
than, whether immediately or remotely, the effect 
of disobedience to the divine wisdom ; and (by 
No. 10) as all intelligent beings were originally 
rendered susceptible of acting in conformity to 
the wisdom that is perfect; so all moral evils 
whatever that have arisen, or that may arise, in 
the intellectual world, are each in opposition to 
what the Creator approves of, and consequently 
in opposition to an}rthing that he would prove 
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the congraous cause of being at any time pro* 
duced. 

If, therefore, any of the measures of his divine 
wisdom not only fail to produce a good effect on 
some of his rebellious creatures, but (if possible) 
tend to harden them still more in hostility ; who 
is to blame? God for being always transcen^ 
dently good in his measures ? or those of his 
creatures who obstinately rebel against him ? 
The question rationally resolves itself. To con- 
template, however, a remarkable illustration, we 
learn that those very sublime measures of divine 
wisdom which would have overawed and com- 
pletely subdued other hearts, even tended to 
harden Pharaoh's heart to a surprising extent 
Here, then, where two diametrically opposite 
effects may be assumed as flowing from the same 
cause ; if one of these opposite effects be con- 
gruous, the other consequently must be incon- 
gruous. The effect, therefore, produced on the 
self-diffident though divinely commissioned and 
obedient Moses, being unquestionably and incon- 
trovertibly congruous to its divine cause ; it is 
conclusive that the effect produced on Pharaoh 
was entirely incongruous. And, in like manner, 
in all other cases the incongruity of moral evil 
to any thing like a divine cause, could be simi- 
larly elucidated : so that, finally, we shall be con- 
strained to infer that the omnisciently benevolent 
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Father of the Universe is not tlie congruous 
cause of any moral evil whatever that has ap- 
peared^ or that may appear, in the intellectual 
creation. 

No. 15. 

In all cases of moral evil, man is inteUec- 
tually free^ and is culpable and accotmtablc^ 
according to circnmstances^ in proportion to 
his measure of unrighteoitsness and impiety, 

1st, As (by No, 14) the Creator is not the 
congruous cause of any moral evil whatever 
that has occurred, or that may occur, in the in- 
tellectual world ; it is conclusive that the con- 
gruous cause, or source of culpability, of every 
moral evil (without even one exception) must 
exist solely among the finite beings of the uni- 
verse, 

^ndly. That every intelligent finite being (by . 
No. 10) was originally rendered susceptible of 
acting in conformity to the wisdom that is per- 
fect, implies that God approved originally of 
every sincere attempt at conformity to the requi- 
sitions thereof; with which side of the question 
essentially and immutably concurring, his divine 
perfections, though completely free and un- 
shackled, will ever renounce whatsoever is in 
opposition to that all perfect wisdom. Hence, 
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in all cases wherein that divine wisdom is op- 
posed^ that is^ (by No. 13) in all cases of moral 
evil^ God and man are on diametrically opposite 
sides. Man^ therefore^ in all such cases^ being 
congruously uninfluenced by God, is intellec- 
tually free, as to the Creator himself, in every 
instance of moral evil. 

3rdly. As (by No. 9) there is not any existing 
cause in God why all the moral or intellectual 
world might not eventually be among the ever- 
blessed in the regions of immortality ; it is con- 
clusive that the Omnipotent placed no barrier in 
the way of that universal acquisition. 

Hence, though our bodies may sustain inju- 
ries, and our thoughts be shaded with affliction ; 
though cruelty or oppression might inflict their 
tortures, or constrain us, contrary to our inclina- 
tions, to be the instruments of evil to others j 
yet our minds cannot be forcibly or irresistibly sub- 
jugated by any created being howsoever power- 
ful. After every species of violence exerted 
against them, they will still experience the free- 
dom of thought, clearly evincing the intellectual 
freedom of man, as to the opposing force of any 
finite being whatever. 

Man, therefore, being intellectually free in re- 
ference to all finite beings ; as also with respect 
to God himself (as above deduced) in all cases 
of moral evil ; it further follows that man is cul- 
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pable and accoimtable^ according to circum- 
stances^ in proportion to his measure of unrigh- 
teousness and impiety. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The same may be inferred, as to angelic 
beings, wherever moral evil may arise or have 
arisen. 

No. 16. 

There is nothing in the divine nature incom^ 
patible with the accotmtable free-agency of the 
intellectual world. And the intellectual crea* 
Hon, as originally rendered s?isceptible of act- 
ing in conformity to the wisdom that is perfect, 
is to be viewed as it was when called into 
existence, and not after any portion of it fell 
from its original rectitude by the abuse of free- 
agency. 

FORMER CASE. 

In all cases of moral evil, the mental world 
(by No. 15 and Scholium) being intellectually 
free ; and (by No. 9) no cause whatever existing 
in God why all the moral or intellectual creation 
might not eventually be among the ever-blessed 
in the regions of immortality ; as also (by No. 
14) the Creator not being the congruous cause of 
any moral evil whatever; and all the mental 
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world being accountable only in reference to the 
perpetration of moral evil; it is accordingly 
conclusive that there is nothing in the divine 
nature incompatible with the accountable free- 
agency of the intellectual world. 

LATTER CASE. 

It is manifest that any portion of the mental 
creation that fell from its primeval rectitude by 
the abuse of its free-agency, must be viewed in 
a far different light from what it was as freely 
and originally rendered susceptible of acting in 
conformity to the wisdom that is perfect. And 
the effect of that violation, respecting either 
human or angelic apostacy, could not possibly 
have obliterated the original design of the 
Creator. In short, his pre-existent design can- 
not be shaken by any posterior event or deduc- 
tion ; which pre-existent design must have been 
freely conformable to his divine wisdom, righte- 
ousness and benevolence, and hence could have 
embraced nothing but happiness and perfection 
both with respect to himself and his mental works. 
Such is God viewed, df priori, or as he is essen- 
tially in himself. 

But after the abuse of free- agency had disre- 
garded his paternal benevolence, and the fallen 
preature had involved himself in a different situa- 
:tion from that in which God had placed him; 
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the immutable righteousness and benevolence of 
the Creator (see No. 12) were led to vary their 
measures from time to time according to the all- 
wise requisitions of the case respectively. And 
though the measures of divine providence there- 
upon^ suited to the respective circumstances of 
the case, have an all-wise reference to posterior 
relations, yet the original (df priori) omnisciently 
righteous and benevolent design of the vast 
First Cause, remains unaltered and unchange- 
able. 

The intellectual creation, therefore, as (by No. 
10) originally rendered susceptible of acting in 
conformity to the wisdom that is perfect, is to be 
estimated as it was when called into existence, 
and not after any portion of it fell from its ori- 
ginal rectitude by the abuse of its free- agency. 



END OF PART THE FIRST. 
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APPENDIX, No. I. 

DEFINITION V. 

Of the terms indivisible and indivisibility. 

In any of oar ideas respecting an indivisible 
being, or bis indivisibility, we do not include tbe 
notion of corporeal magnitude in any sense what- 
ever, but simply view it as an attribute resulting 
from tbe boundlessness of the Creator ; it being 
impossible for a boundless being to be divisible 
or resolvable into parts. 

DEFINITION VI. 

Of the terms eternally indivisible and indivi- 
sibly omnipresent. 

Eternally boundless and eternally indivisible 
are synonimous terms ; as also boundlessly om- 
nipresent and indivisibly omnipresent. 

But the terms indivisible and indivisibly, are 
respectively adopted, that the Deity may not be 
considered as if distributed throughout duration 
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or his works ; or as if (in strict propriety of ex- 
pression) existing in finite periods of duration^ 
or occupying various localities. In short, no 
finite or divisible duration or locality, can be phi- 
losophically attributed to him: and hence we 
employ these terms as distinguished from certain 
popular notions respecting his duration and om- 
nipresence. 

DEFINITION VII. 

Respecting the Trinity. 

The Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, 
are the three persons of the eternal Trinity. 
Nor shall we attempt to determine whether the 
two latter-mentioned only may be more properly 
considered as inseparable emanations of the 
former. It is stifiicient for us to know that, by 
reason of an eternal and indissoluble union, each 
of these three persons equally participates in all 
the divine perfections ; and, from this ground of 
perfect equality, we shall denominate the entire 
three persons as inseparable emanations of the 
divine nature. And here let us not presume to 
form any similitude whatever, as these insepa- 
rable emanations are purely spiritual. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 

In reference to the Trinity. 

In a treatise where the divine energies are 
contemplated, the Trinity may be justly ex* 
pected to claim some comment. And although 
it must ever prove vastly elevated above all 
human conception, it yields us great consolation 
to reflect that its cause can be advocated on 
rational grounds. The nature of the divine 
union, it is true, must ever remain incomprehen* 
sible to finite capacities : but as reason discerns 
that there can be only one self-existent and eter- 
nally-indivisible Being, it may not perhaps be 
nnadvisable to evince the compatibility of such an 
opinion with the doctrine of the Trinity. Reve- 
lation itself maintains that only one self-existent 
and indivisible (or eternally undivided) fountain 
of being exists, whereof the three inseparable 
persons or emanations are co-eval and co-etemal. 

Our first object, then, is to place this doctrine 
on its only legitimate foundation, that is, on a 
scriptural basis. And, notwithstanding objec- 
tions made by adversaries of the Christian sys- 
tem, we have reason to consider the Word and 
the Holy Ghost to be of eternal duration, even 
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on the authority of the first verse in the Hebrew 
fiible^ which admits of being translated thus ; 
^^In the beginning the triune God created the 
heavens and the earth.^ And since the entire 
creation was the work thereof, that triune God 
must have been pre-existent to everything cre- 
ated, and hence must be altogether uncreated as 
to any of the persons, or inseparable emanations 
thereof, and therefore eternal. 

A still more accurate translation of this pas- 
sage is given in the Dissertation on the Mosaic 
Account, where also it will appear that we have 
not taken too enlarged a view of ** the heavens 
and the earth,'' as both combined fiilly compre- 
hend the whole creation. For, exclusive of the 
reasons there advanced, it cannot but occur to 
every reflecting mind, that to have made any 
omission in such a revelation, would seem as if 
the Creator claimed qnly a part of his works. 
However briefly, then, the universe in general 
jnight be alluded to, (as not requiring to be more 
particularly mentioned in a record relating chiefly 
to our globe,) there could be no conceivable 
motive for not including the entire, even under 
the most concise mode of expression that could 
he adopted. 
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SECTION I. 

The Doctrine of the Trinity in Unity inay 
he fully supported by the evidence of sacred 
scripture. 

The eternal Trinity in Unity (as we have jost 
intimated) seems not obscurely revealed in the 
first verse of the Hebrew Bible^ where the word 
on^H Elohim^ a noun in the plural number, is 
used as a nominative case to >nn bara^ a verb in 
the singular number ; and that, too^ in a language 
wherein nouns have three numbers. 

At aH events we may thence infer that a divine 
unity in plurality (however we may estimate this 
plural number itself) is thus renmrkably evi- 
denced* 

In verse 26 (Genesis, chap, i.) it is still more 
fully developed where op^H Elohim is the nomi- 
native case to the singular verb "naK^ yomer, at 
the same time that on^K Elohim is represented, 
saying, *^ let us complete man in our image ;*' 
iwvx nahaseh, (^* let us complete,*' or we shall 
complete,) a plural verb being here used. The 
word 'ix:h}£2 Betzalmainoo, compounded of nh% 
tselem (image) and u noo (our) with the prefixed 
3 be (in) and signifying ^^ in our image,'' is also 
plural. (See Disser. parag. 21, on the verb 
gnasah.) In Genesis, chap. iii. ver. 22, nin» 
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o^n^K Jehovah Elohiin^ though likewise the nomi- 
native to that singular verb nc)K> y5mer, ^^ said, 
behold ! the man is become as (me of us.'* The 
pronoun 13DD mimmennoo^ indeed, may signify 
either ^^ from him^ or *^ from u$:^ but here it 
cannot be taken in the singular number, as it 
would be totally ungrammatical and void of sense 
to say, *^ behold ! the man is become as one from 
him/' Here, then, is another instance of the 
plurality, as well as unity, of jzyrh^ Elohim. 

It is further observable, that although the 
word JzyT\^\^ Elohim, when used to designate the 
divine plurality, is generally the nominative case 
to a singular verb ; yet it is not invariably so. 
For instance, in Genesis, chap. xxxi. ver. 53, 
*rh\i Elohay (which is the regiminal form of on^>f 
Elohim) is the nominative case to )ODtt^* yisheph- 
petoo, a verb in the plural number. And here 
there cannot be the slightest evasion or subter- 
fuge, for^ the term in this passage is called the t^k 
Elohay (or triune God) of Abraham. Various 
instances of this kind occur in the Hebrew 
Bible^ insomuch as to excite our unfeigned ad- 
miration of providence. Without doubt, it seems 
most wisely ordained that this remarkable noun 
should have been used in common with plural, 
as well as singular verbs, to obviate (by anticipa- 
tion) certain objections that have since been ad- 
vanced without that mature consideration which 
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the subject required. *^ Let those'' (says Park- 
burst) ^^ who have any doubt whether ambn 
Elohim, when meaning the true God^ Jehovah^ 
be plural or not^ consult the following passages^ 
where they will find it joined with adjectives^ 
verbs, and pronouns plural. 

*^ Gen. i. 26 ; iii. 22 ; xi. 7 j xx. 13 ; xxxi. 7, 
63; XXXV. 7 ; Dent iv. 7 ; v. 23; Josh. xxiv. 
19; 1 Sam. iv. 8 ; 2 Sam. vii. 23; Ps. Iviii. 12; 
Isa. vi. 8 ; Jer. x. 10 ; xxiii. 36. 

^^ See also Prov. ix. 10 ; xxx. 3 ; Ps. cxlix. 2 ; 
Eccl. V. 7 ; xii. 1 ; Job v. 1 ; Isa. vi. 3 ; liv. 5 ; 
Ixii. 6; Hos. xi. 12; or xii. 1 ; Mai. i. 6 ; Dan. 
V. 18,20; vii. 18,22.'' 

(Though we have referred to Parkhurst as ex- 
cellent authority respecting the meaning of He- 
brew words generally, yet the M asoretic system 
of pronunciation is here preferred and adopted.) 

This plural noun, therefore, being in general, 
though not always, used as the nominative case 
to a singular verb, while denoting the true God, 
evidently indicates a united plurality of divine 
persons; and, while taken in connexion with 
other scriptural passages respecting the Word 
and the Paraclete, cannot fail to restrict that 
plurality to three persons. Hence the divine 
Trinity in Unity can be fully supported by the 
sacred scriptures. (See Disser. parag. 12, on 
the word Elohiin.) 
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SECTION II. 

Both Reason and Revelation may be so con- 
templated as not to be incongruous to each 
other in their respective views of the divine 
nature ; and our deductions (in Part the First) 
are not incompatible with the Doctrine of the 
trinity. 

The energies of God (as we have intimated 
in Part the First) may be respectively classed 
under two denominations^ viz. those that are of 
eternally incessant operation^ and those that are 
not so. 

Now, supposing the divine Word and the 
Holy Ghost to exist by a divine energy of the 
former class ; it would hence follow that they are 
indissolubly co-existent and co-eternal with the 
self-existent Father. And whatever difficulty 
there may be to prevent our being able to com- 
prehend the manner of that divine and indisso- 
luble union ; yet there is nothing in our view at 
all at variance witb the fact itself. That cause 
and effect, moreover, in such cases, may be co- 
eval and co-eternal, see Cor. 4. to No. 4 of Part 
the First; which corollary has been reserved 
exclusively for this place in our disquisition. 
And although it partly depends on analogy for 
its support, it is here perfectly conclusive^ where 
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no valid argument can be advanced against the 
possibility on which we rest for a basis. 

What rational being, in short, could be so in- 
considerate as to deny that an eternally operating 
energy of God may produce co-eval and co- 
eternal eflfects ? The self-existent energy is of 
eternally incessant operation, and its immediate 
effects cannot be conceived less than eternal; 
and so of the omniscient energy, and its imme- 
diate effect omniscience. What, then, is to 
prevent that divine energy whereby the Word 
and the Holy Ghost exist in union with the 
Father, from being precisely similar in relation 
to its immediate effects ; both cause and effect 
being accordingly co-eval and co-eternal. 

Thus reason, at least, denies not an inference 
which may be deduced from revelation, viz. that 
the Word and the Holy (rhost exist eternally in 
union with their associate cause, the self-existent 
Father, by a divine energy which is of eternally 
incessant operation. 

Now, there being but one divine nature ; and 
that divine nature being eternally immutable ; it 
follows that it is also unchangeable in relation to 
the persons or insep£P*able emanations thereof. 
By reason, also, of the eternal union of these 
persons, or inseparable emanations, we recognise 
in them but one Being, the ever-blessed Jehovah, 
the living God. 
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Seeing, therefore, that this doctrine is not at 
variance with the eternal immutability of the di- 
vine nature, it does not clash with the deduc- 
tions we have drawn as to the energies of an 
essentially immutable Creator. Neither do our 
inferences interfere in the slightest degree with 
the said doctrine, but humbly contribute their 
concurrent voice in favour of her claims. 

Though we have considered the Word and the 
Holy Ghost as existing by a divine energy, 
which is of eternally incessant operation — it is 
not thence to be inferred, that they do not equally 
participate in all the other divine energies or 
perfections : for there is not as much as one di- 
vine energy peculiar to any of the Three Per- 
sons, as is evidently implied in their eternally 
infrangible union. 

When, moreover, for want of a better in our 
language, we apply the term triune to God, we 
design not to express by it any thing whatever 
bordering on a corporeal or dissoluble union ; it 
being intended, in the sense wherein we adopt 
it, invariably to designate by that term, the 
spiritual and eternally uninterrupted union of 
Three Persons in one divine nature. 

As to the Messiah, in him we contemplate a 
Being both divine and human ; in whom, how- 
ever, there is simply a spiritual union of these 
two different natures, and not any thing like an 
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amalgamation or commixture ; the Second Per- 
son of the etefnal Trinity being spiritually united 
with ^^ the man Christ Jesus/' to constitute the 
glorious Redeemer of the world. 

SECTION III. 

A remarkable passage in St. PauVs first 
epistle to the Corinthians (chap. xv. ver. 28.) 
expounded^ so as not to clash with the indisso- 
Ivble union of the eternal Trinity. 

We are not to suppose the union of the Trinity 
in any respect dissoluble^ though St. Paul saith, 
^^ when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may 
be all in all.'" For who is he ^^ that put all 
things under him ?'' This may probably be as- 
certained from a preceding verse ; ^^ for he must 
reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet/' 
Who must reign ? — Christ the Messiah. ^^ The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.'' 
This evidently relates ta the new state of nature, 
that is promised after the dissolution of the pre- 
sent frame or form of the universe, when death 
itself shall cease, and immortality possess full 
and undivided dominion. At that promised pe- 
riod, perhaps the oflSce of Mediator is necessa- 
rily to cease ; there being henceforth no object 
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of mediation. Christ then, appears to be the 
person that put all things under him; and as 
this manifestly relates to an act of omnipotence, 
so it is Christ, not as ^* the Son of man/' (or in 
his human nature,) but Christ as in his pre- 
existent state, or as the Word, that shall ^^ put all 
enemies under his feef When, therefore, the 
mediatorial kingdom shall or may cease, it is not 
impossible (if it please God) that the union 
existing between the Word and *' the Son of 
man,*' may also cease, when that object for which 
the union took place shall have been altogether 
accomplished. And, as this union took place in 
time, for objects particularly specified in Reve- 
lation, it is not necessarily indissoluble; (although, 
if it please God, it may never cease ;) whereas, 
the union of the Trinity, (that is, of the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost,) as being eter- 
nal, is necessarily such as can never be dissolved. 
If then the present exposition be justified by 
Scripture, the passage under consideration may 
be explained as follows : ^^ then shall the Son 
(that is, the Son of man,) also himself be sub- 
ject unto him (the Word,) that put all things 
under him ; that God (the triune God, or God 
in three persons, or inseparable emanations,) 
may be all in all.'' 
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SECTION IV. 

A conjecture, exclusive of other considera- 
tions, respecting the necessity of the union of 
the human with the divine nature in Christ. 

The corporeal person of man^ is all that can be 
an object of sensation with us. It accordingly 
requires both reason and reflexion^ to enable us 
to infer that such a being is not altogether cor- 
poreal^ but rather an intellig^it being ; and that 
a spirit within him^ called the soul^ is the foun-^ 
tain of all his bodily as well as mental exertions. 

Lo, then, how humble a part, or (as it were) 
mere accident of human nature can be an object, 
of sensation to us, while the really essential part 
is visually invisible even to man himself ! How 
visually invisible, therefore, must the boundless 
Spirit of God be to his creatures ! As a conse* 
quence whereof, he appears to have thought 
proper (according to the free suggestions of 
his divine wisdom) to employ heralds or embas- 
sadors from time to time manifested through 
some corporeal medium of communication. And 
hence, perhaps, exclusive of other considerar 
tions, we may with great humility, venture to 
resolve the union of ^^ the Son of man'' with the 
divine Word, (as the promised Messiah,) into 
something bordering upon a necessity of that 
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denomiDation. Even in the eye of reason, it 
cannot appear an absolute impossibility that 
such a necessity should exist, as the vast self- 
existent and infinite Being, although indivisibly 
omnipresent, must ever remain invisible to mor- 
tal sight. 

God certainly, if he thought proper, might 
have sent merely angelic messengers on his 
various embassies to the human race. Yet, who 
could rashly suppose that any subordinate being, 
though intrusted with so exalted an office, could 
possibly accomplish as much as if that embassa- 
dor were actually in union with the very power 
he represented ? Now this is the case with him 
whom St Paul denominates ^' the man Christ 
Jesus,'' or Christ simply viewed in relation to 
his hiuman nature. He is not only the heraldic 
representative of God, but being in union with 
the divine nature, he comes in the power of 
Jehovah himself When, therefore, his truly 
sublime, moral, and spiritual empire is so much 
resisted by perverse free agents, what could a 
mere angel accomplish towards the salvation of 
mankind ? In this most desirable union, accord- 
ingly, we behold a reasonable necessity which 
beams from the glorious effulgence of divine 
wisdom itself, for which we cannot praise too 
highly the author of ^^ every good and every per- 
fect gift.'' 

£ 
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The chief use intended to be made of this ap- 
parently justifiable conjecture^ is to caution ab- 
stract reasoners from entertaining certain preju- 
dices against revelation^ that are in open defiance 
to what the rational necessity of the case seems 
to require. 

SECTION V. 

On the immateriality of the Soul, i^c. 

Whether the soul be thought material or im- 
material^ the free-agency of man could be esta- 
blished independently of any decision on that 
head. It would be therefore superfluous with 
our present attempt to combine any metaphysi- 
cal disquisition on that subject^ proving the soul 
to be simple and uncompounded> not only as 
respects consciousness in all its relations^ but 
also in reference to all its ideas^ each whereof 
must be entire and incapable of fractional parts ; 
any thing like the fraction of a mere idea being 
inconceivable and absurd. 

As however, in the foregoing section, we have 
assumed the spiritual or immaterial nature of the 
soul, in connexion with revelation, so from sacred 
scripture, we may here select a few remarkable 
passages to that effect. 

The martyr Stephen, (see Acts vii. 59^) as he 
was about to expire, said, ^^ Lord Jesus, receive 
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my spinf Now, if he were merely corporeal, 
he would not have commended his spirit into 
the safe-keeping of his Lord and Master; he 
would simply have said, receire me to thyself. 
His calling on Christ, then, to receive his spirit, 
manifestly implied his desire that, although his 
body would be conmgned to the grave, (perhaps 
till the general resurrection,) his spirit in the 
interim, should be received into the mansions of 
blessedness; thus evincing the separation of 
the sjHrit from the body at the period of death, 
and accordingly, the existence of the one as well 
as of the oilier. And the authority of this mar- 
tyr cannot be questioned in the slightest degree, 
as he revealed this fact while he was under the 
immediate influence of the Holy Ghost. 

On a memorable occasion, (see Acts xxiii. 
6 — 8,) ^^ When Paul perceived that the one 
part were Sadducees and the other Pharisees, 
he cried out in the council. Men and brethren, 
I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee ; of the 
hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question. 

'* And when he had so said, there arose a dis- 
sension between the Pharisees and tiie Sad- 
ducees; and the multitude was divided. For 
the Sadducees say there is no resurrection, nei- 
ther angel nor spirit; but the Pharisees confess 

b2 
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both.'* When St. Paul therefore so affirmed 
himself to be a Pharisee, his belief in the spiri- 
tual or immaterial world, as opposed to Sad- 
ducean materialism, is here completely appa- 
rent. 

Nor hath our Saviour himself been silent on 
the subject : hath he not said, ^^ the spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak ;*' meaning thereby, 
that the spirit or soul of man is willing to endure 
greater watchfulness, and to accomplish far more 
than the weakness of his body may admit of in 
the present state ? Or, when he stated that ^^ a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones,'' did he not in- 
timate, that a spirit purely in itself is not at all 
corporeal ? Or, when he revealed that ^^ God is 
a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth ;'' was it not unques- 
tionably implied (exclusive of other considera- 
tions) that the mental or spiritual world alone 
can worship God; and that consequently, the 
more sublime part of man (that which only can 
hold converse with its Creator) is truly spiritual 
or immaterial? 

Now, if we combine this last adduced testi- 
mony of our Saviour, ^* that God is a Spirit," 
with a passage in the first chapter of Genesis, (to 
which we have already referred,) we shaU ascer- 
tain how soon the immateriality of the soul is 
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revealed in Scripture, (ver. 26.) ^^ God said, 
]et us complete man in our own image, after our 
ikeness f that is, after the likeness of the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, whose nature 
(being divine) is immaterial. As God is illi- 
mitable, parts and passions are not properly 
ascribable to him : of Him, therefore, there 
cannot be any corporeal image whatever. Con- 
sequently, the image and likeness here record- 
ed, must be purely intellectual, and relate alto- 
gether to that spirit which constitutes the soul 
of man. 

Hence, also, we may derive (if requisite) an 
additional reason in favour of that union which 
afterwards took place (at the Christian era) 
between the divine Word and ^^ the son of man ;^ 
the latter having a spirit within him, created 
after the divine image, and thence suited (under 
all the circumstances of his coming) even for a 
most intimate union with the divine nature. 

The immortality of the soul, moreover, is like- 
wise deducible from this early record of revela- 
tion, as necessarily flowing from its immateriality 
and divine similitude. 

Sufficient for bur purpose having been ad- 
vanced, it would be needless to adduce a multi- 
tude of other scriptural passages to the same 
effect. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



Whoever may desire to be faniished with 
some of the best arguments from reason in 
favour of the immortality of the soul^ should 
consult the 96th, 97th, and 98tli Lectures of 
Dr. Thomas Brown, on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

SECTION I. 

On human conduct^ respecting which Christ 
recognises the free-agency of man. 

Respecting moral conduct, true reason, that 
lover of impartiality, would teach man not to 
pardon in himself whatever faults^ vices, or 
crimes he would condemn in another. Nor can 
we suppose any rational being, in the commence- 
ment of an evil career, to be void of so much 
discernment. 

Certainly, the frequent perpetration of evil 
may so darken a transgressor's mind, as to render 
him blind, more or less, to his awful condition : 
but in this he is equally culpable as if he were 
actually conscious of all his improprieties, since 
to have hurled himself into such a deep gulph 
of mental darkness and depravity is so extremely 
reprehensible. 

As to free-agency, it is not here intended to 
be confined to cases of moral evil. For, accord- 
ing to circumstances, man being accountable re- 
specting the perpetration of moral evil, implies 
that he possesses such a power (whether derived 
or otherwise) as would have enabled him to avoid 
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such culpability; free-agents having thence a 
power to do good (whether derived or otherwise) 
as well as to act on the opposite side of the 
question. In shorty if man had no more than a 
power to be always wrong, I cannot discern how 
he could ever be justly accountable for not doing 
what he never could do. 

As, however, where man acts rightly he proves 
conformable to the divine will ; he could not from 
this alone be necessarily inferred a free-agent. 
Demonstration, therefore, in this complexion of 
the subject, must be deduced from cases of moral 
evil ; which, when obtained, leads us to conclude 
that as man is culpable for doing evil, or (in other 
words) for not doing good when he had it in his 
power ; so, as having a power to do good (whe- 
ther derived or otherwise) he is a free-agent also 
in this point of view. 

Christians, indeed, are truly said to derive 
through Christ whatever power of doing good 
they may possess : yet that interferes not with 
free-agency, as they are free to embrace and free 
to use the gifts of their Creator ; which freedom 
is not less than if they embraced and used gifts 
merely derived from their fellowmen. In either 
instance something is offered which may either 
be embraced or rejected, used or not used, which 
implies a power of freely choosing, &c. And, 
in the opinion of Christ himself, the free-agency 
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of man seemed remarkably confirmed^ when he 
represented Abraham as saying, ^^ If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets^ neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.^ 

For why should they not be persuaded, if they 
were not free agents ? It is true, they might be 
overawed for a time, as both Jews and Romans 
were when they beheld the miraculous manifes- 
tations that accompanied the crucifixion of our 
Saviour. But how soon would such impressions 
year away, as in the case of the obstinate and 
rebellious house of Israel. 



SECTION ir. 

On Providence, in reference to the gifts or 
talents respectively committed to the care of 
the human race; and for the abuse of which 
onhfy man is accountable. 

In opposition to No. 10, Part I., it may be de- 
manded how every intelligent finite being could 
have been originally rendered susceptible of act- 
ing in conformity to the ^* wisdom that is perfect ;'' 
if we duly consider the state of the gentile 
world ? 

This necessarily leads us to reflect on the state 
wherein the creation appeared after being called 
into existence. Divine revelation informs us 
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that *^ God saw everything that he hath made, 
and behold it was very good." Consequently the 
mental world, according to its original constitu- 
tion, as being then in the divine estimation 
^^ very good,'' must have been susceptible of 
acting in conformity to the requisitions of divine 
wisdom, or the omniscient Creator would not 
have then given it such a character, if it could 
not act except at variance with, or in opposition 
to, such requisitions ; especially as he gave part 
of it a very different character about one hundred 
and twenty years before the flood, saying, ^^ My 
spirit shall not always strive with man ; for that 
he also is flesh,'' being now (as it were) totally 
blind to the sublime interests of that intellectual 
part of his nature which was created in the divine 
image ; so wholly lost was mankind at this era 
in carnal and sensual depravity. Placing, there- 
fore, these two very opposite accounts given by 
God himself of part of his own creation, in 
juxta-position with each other; we cannot but 
admit that they produce irrefragable proofs how 
man (by the abuse of free-agency) had involved 
himself, through the lapse of ages, in a situation 
diametrically opposite to the condition wherein 
God had originally placed him. And it is unrea- 
sonable ever to lose sight of this memorable dis- 
tinction, a distinction pointed out by the Creator 
himself. In truth, the proper time to estimate 
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the purity and greatness of Jehovah's metital 
works, is when they originally began to exist, 
and before they had forfeited any of their pris- 
tine privileges or perfections by disobedience 
and ingratitude to their all-wise benefactor. 
God, then, performed his part as the omniscient 
Founder of the Universe. But how did some 
of the angelic host exert their constitutionally- 
free powers? Elate with pride and ambition, 
with ingratitude and rebellion, they abused the 
gracious, generous, and sublime gift of free- 
agency, and accordingly fell. How, also, did 
man act? While attending to the creature more 
than the Creator, and giving way to the seduc- 
tion of the chief of those &llen angels, he, too, 
became a fallen creature, and by trans^ession 
brought death into the world, with its attendant 
train of consequences ; such mischief man en- 
tailed on himself by the awful abuse of his free- 
agency. And as any of the streams that flow 
from a fountain, must partake of the nature of 
the spring whence it issues ; so the progeny of 
Adam to remotest generations evince, at least, 
the partial corruption of their human source. 

^* In process of time^ (see Genesis iv. 3 — 7) 
^^ it came to pass, that Cain brought of the fruit 
of the ground, an offering unto the Lord. And 
Abel, he also brought'' an offering, but that 
offering was *^of the firstlings of his flock, and 
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of the fat thereof. And the Lord had respect 
unto Abel and to his offering; but unto Gain 
and to his offering he had not respect And 
Gain was very wroth^ and his countenance fell. 
And the Lord said unto Gain^ Why art thou 
wroth ? and why is thy countenance fallen ? If 
thou doest well^ shalt thou not be accepted ? and 
if thou doest not well^ sin lieth at the door.*' 
This extract^ without any comment^ seems suffi- 
ciently to explain itself, the latter part whereof 
intimates the just cause of Gain's rejection. So 
much appears while simply taking this passage 
according to its primd facie evidence. And if 
we enter into a more particular consideration of 
the subject, we shall find our first impression of 
the divine righteousness greatly and benignly 
corroborated. 

A learned writer represents the original (He- 
brew) of the last verse of this quotation, as sus- 
ceptible of being translated and explained as 
follows : — 

^ A sin-offering lieth at thy door : an animal 
proper to be offered as an atonement for sin is 
now couching at the door of thy fold.^ 

From this it appears justifiable to infer that 
Gain received a divine revelation, as well as 
Abel, on this memorable occasion. ^^ A sin 
offering lieth at thy door,^ O Cain, such as thy 
brother hath offered as typical of the great atone- 
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ment to be effected on the Cross in the fulness 
of time for the «ins of the whole world. Go, 
thou, and do likewise ; *^ and if thou doest well, 
shalt thou not be accepted V Gain^ then, while 
acting in impious disobedience to God, profanely 
turned his back upon the means of grace ; and 
mark the result of the gross abuse of his free- 
agency, he even became the murderer of his 
righteous brother, 

' As to Doctor Kennicot's exposition of nan 
Km d:i Hebi gam hoo, or (as others pronounce it) 
Hebia gam hooa, (Gen. iv. 4,) it appears totally 
inadmissible : for whether we admit the TrXaora 
^<Tiav of the Apostle Paul, to be better translated 
by the term ^^ greater/^ or by ihe term ^^ more 
excellent/' it does not necessarily follow that the 
term irXdova implies that two offerings were made 
at the same time by Abel, but that it refers to the 
superiority of AbePs atoning sacrifice over 
Cain's unatoning offering of the fruit of ^ the 
ground. That passage also in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, viz. ^^ God testifying with his gifts," 
Swpoig, does not require two offerings on the part 
of Abel at the precise time referred to ; as, doubt- 
less, Abel may have made on various occasions 
a similar atoning sacrifice, and hence have given 
rise to the designation ^^ gifts,'' as applicable to 
a succession of atoning sacrifices from time to 
time. 
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It should likewise be Femembered that His 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, in his celebrated 
work on the Atonement^ hath clearly indicated 
that^ although the term rm^o mincha in general 
signifies merely a fructiferous offerings it was 
also used to designate an atoning sacrifice for 
sin where blood was actually shed. (See No. 
68, Vol. II. from page 168 to 178 inclusive.) 

Having shown^ then^ that Gain and his offering 
were rejected for his impious disobedience and 
deistic infidelity; whither next shall we direct 
our investigation ? To follow this subject in re- 
gular order^ from that early period to the present 
time, would far exceed the limits of this Treatise. 
Let us^ accordingly, confine our view to such 
instances as are more obviously connected with 
the object of our search. 

We must confess ^^ that God in times past 
suffered all^ the gentile ^^ nations to walk in their 
own ways. Nevertheless, he left not himself 
without witness, in that he did good, and gave us 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness.^' (Acts xiv. 17.) 

Hence we ascertain that the goodness of God 
and his providence were not without witness even 
in the heathen world ; and that the gentiles not 
having any other guide than what is called natural 
religion, did sometimes observe ^^ the iliings con- 
tained in the law,'^ and that thus they evinced 
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^^ tbe work of the law written in their hearts^ 
their conscience also bearing witness^ and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing^ or else excusing 
one another/^ 

W e are likewise assured^ by tiie same Apostle^ 
that ^^ there is no respect of persons with Grod,'' 
and that ^^ as many as have sinned without the 
law'* expressly revealed through Moses, ^^ shall 
also perish without the law^' so revealed; as 
having another law, derived from what is desig- 
nated natural religion, to guide them; while ^^as 
many as have sinqed in the law^' expressly re- 
vealed through Moses, ^^ shall be judged by the 
law'* so handed down. 

We therefore learn that under two even dif- 
ferent dispensations ^^ the things contained in 
the law'' might at least occasionally be observed; 
and that the gentile world, as well as the Jewish, 
was guilty for not acting conformably to tbe light 
eacb respectively had, and by which ^^ the things 
contained in the law'' might have been at least 
occasionally observed by either, howsoever they 
differed in other respects. Hence, ^^ all the 
world," Gentile as well as Jewish, ^^may become 
guilty before God." Guilty for what? for vio- 
lating the law, whether pointed out by what is 
called natural religion, or by an express revelar- 
tion from heaven through Moses. " The times 
of this ignorance, God winked at," saith St. 
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Paul. What ignoranoe? The ignorance of the 
Mosaic dispensation, in which the Gentiles lived 
whilst they were left to the guidance of what is 
denominated natural religion. ^* But now*' He 
^^ commandeth all men every where to repent : 
because he hath appointed a day in which he 
will judge the world in righteousness^" Slc. 
And since ^^ in righteousness^' he will of course 
judge the world according to the free sugges- 
tions of his infallible wisdom. Omnisciendy 
righteous^ therefore, will be the sentence passed 
upon all respectively to the light that was vouch- 
safed. Those, in short, to whom ten talents 
may have been intrusted, shall have to account 
for ten; while those who have been only in- 
trusted with either five or one, shall have merely 
to account for five or one respectively ; so far 
are the circumstances wherein man is placed 
firom being omitted in the divine estimation of 
our respective stewardships.* 

SECTION in. 

The knowledge of the Stqoreme Being, which 
heathens possessed, having been violated and 
rendered ahortive by their various superstitions, 
furnishes no valid argument against free- 
agency. 

* The exposition of Dr. Kennicot, above alluded to, is given 
in his Dissertation on the oblationfi( of Cain and Abel. 
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We do not find that even idolaters were alto- 
gether void of knowledge respecting the supreme 
Being; a knowledge that may have been de- 
rived from thq revelation that was originally 
given to man at the creation, and (afler the 
deluge) to Noah and his family, and their suc- 
cessors. This information, handed down from 
age to age, became greatly obscured and con- 
fused, by various additions and admixtures of 
human impositions, so as at length to prove al- 
most (if not altogether) eclipsed or obliterated 
from the minds of the gentile nations. In this, 
then, as in many other respects, God may well 
be said to have ^^ left not himself without wit- 
ness,'' even among them, 

St. Paul tells us, ^^ that the invisible things of 
him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and godhead ; so 
that they are without excuse : because that when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful, Slc." (See paragraph 20, 
of the Dissertation on the Mosaic Account.) 

We are also informed, that ^^ when the people'' 
of Lystra " saw what Paul bad done, they lifted 
up their voices, saying in the speech of Lycao- 
niaj The gods are come down to us in the like- 
ness of men.*^ 

Now, if they supposed that the men whom they 
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beheld (that is^ Paul and Barnabas^) were in 
reality their gods^ it is tolerably evident^ they 
would not have said that the gods had assumed 
the likeness of men. 

And in accordance with this exposition, we 
may cite the testimony of a heathen himself^ who 
hath stated as follows : 

^^ The commencement of the consideration," 
(saith Simplicius) ^^ is first to know what (Theos) 
the name of God indicates ; and let it be remem- 
bered that they who first applied it, so called those" 
(stars) ^^ that revolve in the heavens, from their 
celerity, (para to theein,) that is, the rapidity and 
velocity of their movements ; but afterwards, in 
the course of time, they also conferred the name 
on the incorporeal and intellectual causes of the 
beings that exist, and extended its application 
so far as the one original cause of all things. So 
that the name manifests the original of the crea- 
tion, even the first and supreme intellectual cause." 

In another place the same author observes^ 
that ^^ it becomes him who ascends to originals," 
(in reference to the doctrine of causes,) ^^ to seek 
whether it be possible for any thing to be more 
excellent than the assumed beginnii^ ; and when 
it may prove discovered, to seek from that again, 
till we come to the most elevated conceptions, 
than which we can no longer entertain ideas of 
greater veneration, and not to stop the ascent 
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For it is not to be dreaded^ lest we may vainly 
indulge in some cogitations that exceed and 
transcend those first originals ; as it is not pos- 
sible that our conceptions should take such an 
excessive bounds as to be equal to the dignity of 
those first originals ; I say not^ indeed^ to sur- 
pass^ in as much as this" (hnmbly and merely ap- 
proximating) ^^ ascent to Gody is alone the best, 
and as &r as possible, the most irreprehensible." 

If the reader desire it, he may thus peruse 
4hat writer's own words : 

Former extract. ** '^PX^ ^ '^^ aKbfftC}Q itmv^ 

m^uv wp&rov^ ri <nifiaivH to tov Scov ovofia* Koi c<rriov, 
OTi Si wpwTOv Scvrcc auTO, rove €v ry ovpavy" (aaripao) 
^^ wsfHWoXovvta^f vapa ro ^inv, rovrlim, rpiyjuv Kal 
o^wg KiviurOai, ovtwq wvofiaaav' XP^^^^ v<mffOv, Kal 
twi rac affWfiarovQ Kai vorirag rutv ovT(»nf iuriaQ avtiya- 
yov TO ovo/iia, Koi fikyjfi rriQ fuag rijv iravrcuv ap^VC 
Kal airia^' w<rr€ SiiXow ro ovo/ia ap^vv rwv ovtwv, jccu 
aiTiav voirnjv wpforUmfv Kai KvpiiorarrivJ^ 

Latter extract. ** XpiJ tov inl ra^ ap)^ac ava- 
jSaivovra tvTHv, a Svvarov, Sval ti Kpurrov rifc virorc- 
dciinic ap)(»ic* Kfv ivprfiriy waXiv Bir€KHvov 2i|r«rv'. €ii*c 
£v iiQ rag aKpoT&TagewoiagtXiu^v, oiv owciri atfivori' 
pag i^pfUv' Kal fjiri tTTtiiTai Ttifv ava^aiv' oiSiyap evXa- 
■/Stircov fxii iccvc/i|3arca/u€Vy /A^itova riva Kal vTtepfiaivovTa 
rag vputrag apxac irepi avr^v ivvoovvtiq' oi yap Siiva- 
rov rriXucovTov irtiSiy/ia wfiSvtrai rag iifisripag evvoiag, 
oig vtpiatuSlinvai rp aQy rwv irpisr^nv apyutv^ ovXayca 

p2 
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icoi vwipirrrivaC fua yap avrri wpo^ dcov avaraffi^ 
apuTTfi, Kai wc Swarov amraicTTOc." 

Both the above extracts are taken from the 
Commentary of Simplicius on Epictetus (Ed. 
Lag. cblocxL.) the former from page 223^ the 
latter from 231—2. 

In the former^ I have taken the liberty to in- 
troduce the word iurripag, which may have been 
perhaps^ typographically omitted. But, although 
the passage seems to require such an addition ac- 
cording to grammatical precision^ it is simply in- 
cluded in a parenthesis, and in such a manner as 
not to appear a constituent part of the quotation 
itself. 

Before we take a review of the opinions of 
other heathens^ it may be well to consider the 
word 0€oc, in reference to other sources whence 
it is said to be deduced. 

Cluverius derives it from the Celtic word 
Thoyth, or Thouth, or Thoth — from which we 
evidently have our English term thought. (See 
page 182—3. Ed. Lug. cblocxxxi.) 

According to Scapula^ it has been derived^ by 
some avo Tov Scacdac^ quod omnia intuetur et cer- 
nat; by others from di^co/tuic^ admiror; and by 
others from Seoc^ metus, quod sitformidahilisy &c. 

Now, if we combine all the above-cited deri- 
vations under one comprehensive view of the 
divine nature, the term 0€oc will accordingly de- 
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sigDate a being of supreme energy, intellect, and 
discernment, who ought to be feared, and duly 
reverenced with becoming wonder by all intelli- 
gent creatures, [n which sublime contempla- 
tion of the Supreme Being, we shall presently ac- 
knowledge the heathen world manifestly partici- 
pated, notwithstanding its truly deplorable su- 
perstitions, and awful deviations from the light 
it possessed. 

To give many Greek quotations in a work of 
this kind being extremely inconvenient, let us 
derive our remaining authorities from Dr. Gillies' 
History of Greece, where ample reference is 
made to ancient sources of authentic inforjnation. 

And first, as to Pythagoras^ we are informed 
(chap, xi.) that ^^ his hearers sometimes amount- 
ed to two thousand of the principal citizens of 
Crotona; and the magistrates of that republic 
erected, soon after his arrival among them^ an 
elegant and spacious edifice, which was appro-* 
priated to the virtuous lessons of this admired 
stranger, who pleased their taste and gratified 
their fancy, while he condemned their manners, 
and reproached their vices. Equally rapid and 
astonishing^ and not more astonishing than ad- 
vantageous, if we may credit the general voices 
of antiquity, was the reformation produced at 
Crotona in persons of every age, and of either 
sex^ by this singular man« 

^^ The women laid aside their ornaments, and 
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resumed ibeir modesty ; the youth preferred their 
duty to their pleasures ; the old improved their 
understandings and almost neglected to improve 
their fortunes. 

*^ In a few years, three hundred men, all Py- 
thagoreans, held the sovereignty of Crotona: 
the influence of the new sect extended with ra- 
pidity over Locri, Rhegium, Catana, and other 
cities of Italy and Sicily. The disciples of Py- 
thagoras were diffused over ancient Greece and 
the isles of the .^lEgean sea ; and it seemed as if 
the sage of Samos, whose nobler ambition de- 
clined and disdained any particular office of 
power and dignity, had conceived the sublime 
idea of forming a school, or rather an association 
of men, who might govern the world, while they 
were themselves governed by virtue. 

^^ Pythagoras was deeply persuaded ttiat the 
happiness of nations depends chiefly on the go- 
vernment under which they live; and the expe- 
rience of his own times, and of his own island in 
particular, might teach him the dangerous t^adeocy 
of democratic turbulence on the one hand, and 
jealous tyranny on the other. He preferred there- 
fore to all governments, a moderate aristocracy^ 
which seems, without exception, to have been the 
well-founded opinion of the greatest men of anti- 
quity, since, under the administration of a senate, 
the republics of Greece, of Rome, and of Carthage, 
attained their highest prosperity and splendour. 
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^^ To explain at large the system of Pythago- 
ras^ would be to write a treatise of sublime^ yet 
practical morality, since his conclusions are 
strictly founded on the nature of man. Besides 
the propensities common to us with inferior na- 
tures, and besides the selfish and artificial pas- 
sions of avarice and ambition, he found in the 
human breast the seeds of nobler faculties, fitted 
to yield an incomparably more durable, more 
perfect, and more certain gratification. 

^^ The chief happiness of the mind must be 
sought in itself, in the enjoyment of intellectual 
and moral pleasure. Our thoughts are ever, 
and intimately present with us ; and although the 
bustle of external objects, and the tumult of 
passion may sometimes divert their current, they 
can never dry up their source. 

^' The reflexions on our own conduct will be 
continually occurring to our fancy, whatever 
pains we may take to exclude them ; nor can 
voluptuous enjoyment^ or ambitious activity, 
ever so totally occupy the mind of a Persian 
satrap, or a Grecian demagogue, but that their 
principal happiness or misery in the whole course 
of life^ must chiefly depend upon their hopes 
and fears about futurity. 

*^ The Pythagoreans were strictly enjoined, as 
their earliest and latest work, to review the 
actions of the past, and, if time permitted, of 
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tDany preceding days* In the morning'^ tbey 
repaired alone to the temples^ to solitary moun- 
tains and forests^ and after there conversing 
with themselves^ joined in the conversation of 
their friends^ with whom they assembled in small 
companies^ to an early and frugal meal^ discuss- 
ed different subjects of philosophy or politics, 
regulated their conduct for the ensuing day, and 
by the mutual strength and encouragement ac- 
quired in this select society, prepared for the tu- 
multuous bustle of the world, and the contentions 
of active life. The evening was spent as the 
morning, with this difference, that they then in- 
dulged in the moderate use of flesh and wine, 
from which they rigidly abstained during the 
day; and the whole concluded witii that self- 
examination, which was the capital precept of 
the Pythagorean school," 

In chap. xiii. we learn that " Philosophy, 
which in Greece alone deserves the peculiar at- 
tention of the historian, arose about the begin- 
ning of the sixth century before Christ, and in 
a hundred and fifty years, attained the highest 
degree of perfection, and sunk into the lowest 
degeneracy and corruption, to which the use or 
abuse of the human intellect could raise or 
plunge it. 

*^ Lesser Asia, to which Europe and America 
owe the inestimable benefits of their religion and 
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letters^ produced and nourished the tender plant 
of philosophy ; and the flourishing Greek colo- 
nies on that delightful coast^ communicated to 
fheir mother country this precious ofispring of 
their soiL Thales of Miletus^ Pittacus of Mity- 
lene. Bias of Priene, Cleobulus of Lindus in the 
Isle of Rhodes, and the other wise men, as they 
were emphatically styled, who lived in that age, 
not only gave advice and assistance to their 
countrymen in particular emergencies, but re- 
istrained their vices by wholesome laws, improved 
their manners by useful lessons of morality, and 
extended their knowledge by important and diffi- 
cult discoveries. 

^^ But it is particularly worthy of observation, 
that at the same time Democritus assailed the 
celestial mansions, and unveiled with a daring 
hand the feeble majesty of Grecian superstition, 
Anaxagoras of Clazomene, revealed a new and 
infinitely more august spectacle, by first announc- 
ing to the heathen world a self-existent, all- 
perfect mind, as the great cause and author of 
the material world. Thales and Pythagoras, 
with such of Iheir disciples as faithfully adhered 
to their tenets, had indeed admitted spirit as a 
>G0nstituent principle of the universe ; but they 
had so intimately blended mind and matter, that 
these dissimilar substances seemed to make an 
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indissoluble compound, as ike soul and body 
constitute but one man. 

^^ According to Anaxagoras^ on tbetither hand, 
the creating and sovereign intelligence was to be 
parefully distinguished from the soul of the world, 
which he seems to have regarded merely as a 
poetical expression for the laws which the Deity 
had impressed on his works. The great Ruler 
of the universe did not animate, but impd 
matter; he could not be included within its 
limited and perishing terms; his nature was 
pure and spiritual, and totally incapable of pol- 
lution by any corporeal admixture. 

^^ The discovery and diffusion of this luminous 
and sublime principle, which was naturally fol- 
lowed by an investigation of the moral attributes 
of the Deity, and the deducing from thence the 
great duties of morality, might have produced a 
general and happy revolution in Greece, under 
the zealous and persevering labours of Socrates 
and his followers, if the tendency of this divine 
philosophy had not been counteracted, not ovlj 
by the gross prejudices of the vulgar, but by 
the more dangerous refinements of incredulous 
Sophists. 

*^ In several republics of Greece, the Sophists 
enjoyed a free career to display their talents, 
practise their artifices, and to promote their fame 
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and fortune. But in Athens their frauds were 
detected^ and their characters unmasked by So- 
crates, whose philosophy forms an important era 
in the history of the human mind. 

^^ From the perfections of the extreme intelli- 
gence^ he deduced his just government of the 
iiniyerse^ which implied the immortality of ihe 
soul. But the great object of his research was 
to discover the general laws by which, even in 
this life, the superintending providence had va- 
riously dispensed to men good and evil, happi- 
ness and misery. These laws he regarded as 
the promulgated will of the God, with which, 
when clearly ascertained, it became our duty in- 
variably to comply ; since nothing but the most 
short-sighted folly could risk incurring the di- 
vine displeasure, in order to avoid pain or 
poverty, sickness or death ; far less to acquire 
perishing gratifications, which leave a sting be- 
hind them. Reasoning on such principles, and 
taking experience only for his guide, he deduced 
with admirable perspicuity, the interests and 
duties of nations and individuals, in all the com- 
plicated relations of society. The actions of 
men furnished the materials, their insti*uction 
formed the object, their happiness was the end 
of his discourse. 

^^ Wherever his lessons might be most gene- 
rally useful, there he was always to be found. 
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frequenting, at an early hour, the Academy,. Ly-- 
ceum, and other public Gymnasia; punctuall3r 
attending the Forum at mid-day> the hour of 
full assembly; and in the evening, joining,, 
without the affectation of austerity, in the con- 
vivial entertainments of his friends, or accom- 
panying them in the delightful walks whicb 
adorned the banks of the Ilyssus.'' 

Yet this truly great man was condemned by 
the tyrants of Greece to drink hemlock, after 
** a life of seventy years, spent in the service of 
mankind, uniformly blameless, and terminated 
by a voluntary death, in obedience to the unjust 
laws of his country/^ 

Mark the venerable hero at the approaching 
period of mortal dissolution, and, on the brink of 
an eternal world, hear him thus imparting his 
consolations ! (Chap, xxiv.) ^^ It becomes you 
also, my friends, to be of good comfort with re- 
gard to death; since no evil in life or death, can 
befall virtuous men, whose true interest is ever 
the concern of heaven. For my part, I am per- 
suaded that it is better for me to die than to 
live, and therefore am not offended with my 
judges. I entreat you all to behave towards 
my sons, when they attain the years of reason, 
as I have done to you, not ceasing to blame and 
accuse them, when they prefer wealth, or plea- 
sure, or any other frivolous object, to the inesti-r 
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mable worth of virtue. If they think highly of 
their own merits while in fact it is of little value, 
reproach them severely, Athenians ! as I have 
done you : by so doing, you will behave justly 
to me and to my sons. It is now time for us to 
part I go to die, you to live ; but which is 
best, none but the divinity knows. 

^^ In what country, O Crito ! can I escape 
death ? — where shall I fly to elude this irrevoca- 
ble doom, passed on all human kind ? 

^^ Would you be less grieved, O ApoUodorus ! 
were I deserving of death ? 

^^ How unjustly soever we are treated, it can 
never be our interest to practise injustice, much 
less to retort the injuries of our parents, or our 
country; or to teach by our example disobe* 
dience to the laws. 

'^ Nothing new, O Crito ! but what I have al- 
ways told you. By consulting your own happi- 
ness, you will act the best part with regard to 
my children, to me, and to all mankind, although 
you bind not yourselves by any new promise. 
But if you forsake the rules of virtue, which we 
have just endeavoured to explain, you will benefit 
neither my children, nor any with whom you live, 
although you should now swear to the contrary." 

Thus died Socrates, who ^^ maintained, that 
though it was better for a wise man to die than 
to live, because there was reason to believe that 
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he would be happier in a future, than in the pre- 
sent state of existence^ yet it could never be 
allowable for him to perish by his own hand^ or 
even to lay down life without a sufficient motive^ 
such as that which influenced himself^ a respect- 
ful submission to the laws of his country.'' 

^* The current of popular passions appears no 
where more uniform than in the history of Athens. 
The factitious resentment excited against Socra- 
tes by such improbable calumnies^ as even those 
who were the readiest to receive and to dissemi- 
nate, could never seriously believe, extended 
itself with rapidity to his numerous friends and 
adherents. But fortunately for the interest of 
letters and humanity, the endemic contagion was 
confined within the Athenian frontiers. 

'^ Plato, Antisthenes, ^schines, Critobulus^ 
and other Athenians, wisely eluded a storm 
which they had not strength to resist. 

^^ Some took refuge in Thebes with their fel- 
low-disciples, Simmeas, Cebes, andPhaedondasr 
others found protection in Megara from Euclid 
and Terpsion. 

^^This persecution of philosophy, however, 
was accidental and transient. Mingled senti- 
ments of pity, shame, and resentment, soon gave 
a new direction to the popular fury, which raged 
with more destructive, yet far juster cruelty, 
against the accusers and judges of Socrates. 
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^^ Many were driven into exile ; many were 
put to death ; several perished in despair by 
their own hands. The illustrious sage was ho- 
noured by signal monuments of public admira- 
tion ; his fame, like the hardy oak, derived vi- 
gour from years ; and increased from age to age, 
till tiie superstition of the Athenians at length 
worshipped, as a god, him whom their injustice 
condemned as a criminal. 

^^ The persecution, the death, and the honours 
of Socrates, all conspired to animate the affec- 
tion, and to increase the zeal of his disciples. 
Their number had been great in his lifetime : it 
became greater after his death ; since those who 
followed, and those who rejected his doctrines, 
alike styled themselves Socratic philosophers. 
His name was thus adopted and profaned by 
many sects, who, while they differed widely from 
each other, universally changed, exaggerated, 
or perverted the tenets of their common master. 
Among the genuine followers of Socrates, Xe- 
nophon, as will appear hereafter, unquestionably 
merits the first place. Plato comes next, yet 
separated by a long interval. In the same class 
may be ranked Cebes the Theban, iSschines, 
Crito, and Simon, Athenians. 

^* The table of Cebes, which has been trans- 
mitted to modem times, contains, a beautiful and 
effecting picture of human life, delineated with 
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accuracy of judgment, and illuminated by the 
splendour of sentiment Three remaining dia* 
logues of ^schines breathe the same sublime 
spirit, and abound in irresistible persuasions to 
Tirtue : — 

^^ That happiness is attained, not by gratify- 
ing, but by moderating the passions; that he 
alone is rich and powerful, whose faculties ex- 
ceed his desires ; that virtue is true wisdom, and 
being attended with the only secure happiness 
which can be enjoyed in the present life, must, 
according to the unalterable laws of Providence, 
be crowned with immortal felicity hereafter. 

^^ Let us look where we will around us, (chap. 
xxxiii.) we shall every where, said Plato, per- 
ceive a passing procession: the objects which 
compose the material world, arise, change, pe- 
rish, and are succeeded by others, which un- 
dergo the same revolutions. One body moves 
another, which impels a third, and so forwards 
in succession ; but the first cause of motion re- 
sides not in any of them. This cause acts not 
fortuitously ; the regular motions of the heavenly 
bodies, (by these he meant the fixed stars, the 
motions of the planets he ascribed to another 
cause,) the beautiful order of the seasons, the 
fidmirable structure of plants and animals, an- 
iiounce an intelligent Author. It is difficult by 
searching to find out the nature of the Divinity, 
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and impossible by words to describe it ; yet the 
works which he has done^ attest his power^ his 
wisdom^ and his goodness^ to be greater than 
human imagination can conceive. In the self- 
existent cause^ these attributes must unite. He 
is therefore unchangeable^ since no alteration can 
increase hfH perfections^ and it would be absurd 
to suppose him ever inclined to diminish them.'' 
Let us here pause to make a few reflections. 
So far as this extract relates to the divine attri- 
butes^ it is admirably sublime. Plato, however, 
entertained some very visionary ideas, of which 
the following sentence may furnish a specimen. 
^^ Iiiipelled by his goodness, the Deity, viewing 
in his own intellect the ideas or archetypes of all 
possible existence, formed the beautiful arrange- 
ment of the universe from that rude indigested 
matter, which existing from all eternity, had been 
for ever animated by an irregular principle of 
motion/' Is not this wild in the extreme? — 
Yet, it is such an aberration of a luminous intel- 
lect, that Bishop Berkeley seems to have adopt- 
ed the suggestion wherewith it commences, as 
the foundation of his truly speculative archetypes 
of ideas. And long as the vista of antiquity 
may be through which we explore the theoretic 
source, we cannot but recognise the Platonic foun- 
tsdn whence the latter philosopher derived the 
most bewildering draught he ever imbibed. 
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In chap. xl. we are informed, that ^^ the moral 
virtues cannot, according to Aristotle, subsist 
without some mixture of the intellectual ; but the 
latter may subsist alone and independent; and 
according to both Aristotle and Plato, the 
purest and most permanent felicity of which 
mati is susceptible, results from the exercise of 
his rational powers upon subjects of abstract 
speculation. The labours of the statesman or 
general, the exertions of the legislator or patriot, 
all refer to some end or purpose, the attainment 
of which may be prevented by fortune, or frus- 
trated by the weakness or wickedness of man. 
The practice of justice, generosity, temperance, 
and fortitude, requires many conditions, and 
supposes a variety of situations, which it is not 
always in our power to command. The just or 
generous man, must have objects to whom he 
may distribute his justice or generosity ; he must 
possess the means by which to exercise those 
virtues, which all participate of frail mortality ; 
since, though directed by prudence, they are im- 
pelled by passion, and result from the exigencies 
of our present corporeal state. But the energies 
of contemplative wisdom are pure and simple, 
like the intellectual source from which they 
spring. Not subservient to remote purposes or 
contingent ends, they are immediately agreeable 
on their own account ; and on every side, round 
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and complete in themselves. If the proper ex- 
ercise of every member or faculty enlivens the 
sense of our existence^ and thereby yields us a 
perception of pleasure^ how wonderfully delight- 
ful must be the exercise of the intellecJt, which 
renders us sensible of the divine principle within 
us ! To live according to nature, is to live ac- 
cording to the noblest part of our nature, which, 
doubtless, is the mind. To live thus, is the life 
of a god; for, human as we are, we ought not, 
according to the vulgar exhortation, to regard 
only human things ; but though mortal, strive to 
put on immortality, assured that, as the mind 
chiefly forms the man, he who most cultivates 
his mind, is the best disposed in himself, afld the 
most agreeable to the gods. 

^^ It is commonly observed, that Aristotle at- 
tained the same authority over the opinions of 
men, which his pupil Alexander acquired over 
their persons : but the empire of Alexander was 
established in his own lifetime, aud perished 
with himself. That of Aristotle did not (pro- 
perly) commence till more than a thousand years 
after his decease, and continued several centu- 
ries. The Peripatetic School subsisted indeed, 
without interruption, at Athens ; but the Lyceum 
never attained there any pre-eminence above the 
Portico and Academy. When philosophy was 
transplanted to a more splendid theatre in Rome, 

o2 
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men of speculation and science generally pre- 
ferred Plato to Aristotle; while many of the 
most celebrated characters of the republic en- 
listed themselves under the banners of Zeno or 
Epicurus. With the fall of Roman liberty, phi- 
losophy, as well as literature and the fine arts, 
slowly declined ; and under the emperors, par- 
ticularly in the second and third centuries of the 
Christian era, the most extravagant of Plato's 
speculations were the doctrines best adapted to 
the condition of the times, and to the dark and 
shadowy minds of Plotinus, Porphyry, Jam- 
blichus, and other contemplative visionaries, dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of Eclectics, or 
later Platonists, who possessed the wildness 
without the fancy, and the subtilty without the 
genius, of Plato. 

^^ During the succeeding centuries, the doc- 
trines of Aristotle slowly gained the ascendant ; 
but, as had happened to Plato in an earlier pe- 
riod, the most frivolous part of Aristotle's philo- 
sophy was the highest in esteem during the 
darkness of the middle ages. 

^^ As to the system of Epicurus and Pyrrho, 
they were so reprehensible and baneful to the 
best interests of mankind, we studiously relin- 
quish the most cursory view of their respective 
opinions : and from the extracts already given of 
the wisest heathen philosophers, we may form 
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some estimate whether the gentile world had 
not, with such instructors, opportunities of know- 
ing their Creator to a considerable extent. ^^ So 
that they are without excuse ; (as saith the Apos- 
tle;) because that when they knew God, they 
glorified him qot as God, neither were thank- 
ful,'' &c. 

So much may be correctly advanced in jus- 
tification of divine Providence, whose bounties 
and blessings have been experienced in all lands, 
Jewish, Heathen, and Christian. But how glo- 
rious must be our enlarged prospect while we 
contemplate the future, in accordance with that 
most gracious prophecy, which reveals nothing 
less than a complete universal development of 
our Creator's benevolence to man; foretelling, 
in short, the arrival of that most desirable epoch, 
when *^ the earth shall be filled with the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." 
Yet as to the state itself, in which the Gentiles 
were suffered to remain till the Christian era, 
surely that can never be urged as an argument 
against free-agency ; seeing that mankind (taking 
this objection in its most extensive import) were 
left fiiUy in the possession of that inalienable in- 
tellectual privilege.* 

* As to the word virtue, in the view of the above-mentioned 
philosophers, its meaning was almost unlimited, and related 
to the strengthening of both mind and body. All the religious, 
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Of Zeno's system nothing has been here ad- 
vanced, as (however pompous^ elevated, or as- 
piring) it was founded on an extravagantly wild 
and erroneous view of human nature. 

SECTION IV, 

Certain proofs that the measures of divine 
Providence are not absolute or irrespective. 

^^ Behold,'' saith our Saviour (Matth. xxiii. 
34 — 36.) ^^ I send unto you prophets, and wise 
men, and scribes: and some of them ye shall 
kill and crucify, and some of them shall ye 
scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them 
from city to city ; that upon you may come all 
the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from 
the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of 
Zacharias, son of Barachias, whom ye slew be- 
tween the temple and the altar. Verily I say 
unto you, all these things shall come upon this 
generation.^^ From Scripture we may infer that, 
when the iniquity of any nation hath arrived at 
frightful and excessive maturity, its fall is most 
justly at hand. So the ruin of the Jewish people, 
that may have been considered as progressively 
increasing its awful magnitude for ages, swell- 
ed at length (as it were) into an overwhelming 

moral, intellectual, and corporeal endowments of man, as im- 
proved by repeated exercise, were evidently included in its 
most extennve signification. 
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deluge^ the commencemeDt of which might be 
dated from the first *^ righteous blood shed upon 
the earth/' So that to them^ in a measure^ at 
length arrived the ultimate effects of the righteous 
blood shed in ages past^ as well as in present or 
recent periods of murder and persecution. 

Yet, if they had not filled up ^^ the measure of 
the iniquity of their fathers,*' we have our Sa- 
viour's own authority tp assure us that such 
effects would not have taken place. (Matth. xxiii. 
37, 38.) ^^ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stqnest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings !" 

Then would the prophets have had to foretell 
respecting thee a far different succession of re- 
sults ; then would my Providence have required 
far different measures. Under the shield of ap- 
proving heaven, the once ^* faithful city" would 
not have *^ become an harlot," and her towers 
would remain firm and unshaken amid the tides 
of war. '^ How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, (saith the Lord, the Redeemer,) 
and ye would not !" — so *^ behold," the fatal 
consequence of your flagrant abominations, and 
the awful abuse of your constitutionally free- 
agency, ^^ your house is left unto you desolate;" 
as it shall doubtless prove, when completely 
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overthrown by the Romans. Snch was the re* 
markable tenor of that prophecy ; and its subse- 
quent fulfilment was equally memorable. 

Any change of measures^ however, in the di- 
vine government, proceeds not from any muta- 
bility in God, but purely from the free-agents of 
the creation changing their moral or religious 
situation as to divine countenance or disappror 
bation. Thus Adam, though a highly-gifted 
and distinguished work of the Creator, was 
punished for disobedience. Cain was obliged to 
retire ^^ from the presence'^ or favour of the 
Lord, ^^ and to dwell an outcast in the land of 
Nod ;** being under divine condemnation for the 
murder of his brother. Or, to be more general 
in deducing illustrations from former times^ the 
descendants of Jacob, who at first possessed 
^^ the best land of Egypt, the land of Goshen,'* 
were afterwards, as they receded from the living 
God, progressively reduced, lower and lower, 
into the most abject "state of oppression and 
bondage. When also ^^ the cry of the children 
of Israel" had reached the Lord, and He had 
delivered them out of the hand of their cruel and 
most unrighteous persecutors, nevertheless, how 
many thousands of them fell in the wilderness, 
while they wandered there *^ forty years, until all 
the generation that had done evil in the sight of 
the Lord was consumed/' (Num. xxxii. 13.) So 
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signal a proof of God^s impartial rigbteousness 
was thus given in punishing even the children of 
Israel^ according as they had rebelled against 
him. 

Look also to Babylon ; behold there the cap- 
tive descendants of Israel ! Learn what the in- 
spired Ezekiel inculcates^ while preaching there 
to his countr3rmen in bondage ; (£zekiel xxxix. 
23.) ^^ the heathen shall know that the house of 
Israel went into captivity for their iniquity/' 

God certainly, is sometimes revealed as work- 
ing for his ^^ name's sake ;'' in all which cases^ 
we are simply to infer that the Israelites^ by fre- 
quent rebellion against their heavenly Protector, 
evinced their unworthiness of his gracious sup- 
port; yet we are not to conclude that, while ope- 
rating for his ^' name's sake/' He wrought in 
favour of beings who were not more the proper 
objects of his divine righteousness and benevo- 
lence, than those whom He opposed. Little, 
indeed, as the children of Israel deserved in nu- 
merous instances of divine interposition in their 
behalf, they were nevertheless not so base as 
those whom Jehovah resisted on such occasions. 
But, exclusive of the evidences of God's immu- 
table righteousness, deduced from the repeated and 
galling adversity of Israel, the final overthrow of 
the Jewish nation, (to which we have already al- 
luded,)fumishes a most impressive exemplification. 
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Wherefore, without uselessly multiplying quo- 
tations to the same effect, we have reason to 
rest satisfied that the measures of divine Provi- 
dence are not absolute or irrespective. 

SECTION V. 

Though God is perfectly free and unshackled 
in his divine government ^ his choice of the Elect 
is not indiscriminate. 

The first fourteen verses of the first chapter 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians have, in 
my opinion, been misrepresented by certain 
writers, so far as relates to *^ the good pleasure 

of his (God's) wiU,** (jcara rnv iv^OKiav rov dcX^/ua- 

To me, it seems clearly to indicate a most per- 
fect freedom on the part of God, in that, as in 
all other instances of his divine providence or 
government. It appears to proclaim that God is 
not acting under any necessity ; and that what- 
ever he does, as in this instance, is in strict ac- 
cordance with ^' the good pleasure of his will/' 
and npt the redult of any species of fatality. 
Some annotators have departed from the spirit 
and force of this portion of revelation, and have 
even misapplied it; having affirmed that the 
Creator's choice of the elect is altogether arbi- 
trary and irrespective, and not at all guided by 
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circumstances^ or what might be humbly pre* 
sumed the wisdom of the case. Yet that such 
passages as the one under present consideration^ 
could have no such £^pUcatioii^ may be deduced 
from the very character of the elect, who are 
said to constitute ^^ a people zealous of good 
works, conformed to the image of the'' well- 
beloved ^^ Son*' of God, conformed to the image 
of him, who went about doing good, and who 
uniformly proved obedient to the divine will. In 
such passages, therefore, the free and unshackled 
system of the divine operations appears evidently 
revealed. And whereas, such a knowledge is 
thus imparted, it is unreasonable in any com- 
mentator to attempt to deprive it of its real 
import, and particularly for such a purpose as to 
render the choice of the wisest of all beings, as 
if it were altogether void of the slightest discri- 
mination. In fact, it is utterly impossible that an 
infinitely wise Being could be indiscriminate in 
any of his measures respecting selection ; for 
where He is indiscriminate, there is no selection 
whatever, as in his sending rain on the evil and 
the good, and permitting the sun to shine on the 
just and the unjust. 

Though God, then, maybe no respecter of per- 
sons, whether of high or low degree, it cannot be 
thence inferred correctly, that his omniscience is 
a sine discrimine rerum. On the contrary, his 
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discriminating power transcends all others as 
much as the heavens surpass the earth. 

SECTION VI. 

Thotigh God is the Author and Finisher of 
our faith, his choice of the Elect is not indis- 
criminate*. 

In like manner, the I3th verse of the 2d chap- 
ter of St. PauPs epistle to the Philippians has 
been as much misapplied as the subject of the 
preceding section. So much for taking it in an 
insulated aspect : but, if we view it in connexion 
with the foregoing verse, we shall probably ar- 
rive at its true solution. Both together run 
thus: ^^ Wherefore, my beloved, (saith the 
Apostle,) as ye have always obeyed, not as in my 
presence only, but now much more in my ab- 
sence, work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling : for,'' (when ye do so, as is evi- 
dently implied,) ^^ it is God which worketh in 
you, both to will and to do of his good pleasure.'' 
Now, if they disobeyed the aj^ostolic injunction 
to ^^ work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling/' could it for a moment be supposed, 
that God would work in them both to will and 
to do what proved in conformity to his good 
pleasure ? (yirep tijc euSoKiag) — such an exposi- 
tion being manifestly concordant with the sig- 
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nification of vv^p, when it governs a genitive 
case. 

The Apostle^ then^ seems to urge the necessity 
of working while it is called to-day, before that 
night cometh wherein no man can work ; where- 
as if, (as some say,) man had nothing to do, and 
that God does all while man does nothing, the 
Apostle^s command or advice to ^^ workout their 
own salvation with fear and trembling,*' would 
be in opposition even to the very conclusion he 
himself draws, as necessarily deducible from 
their adherence to his exordium. 

Where also would there be room for fear and 
trembling ; if, whether man worked or not, God 
did all for him ? So long, therefore, as it is on 
record that St. Paul adviseth man to ^^ work out 
his own salvation with fear and trembling,'^ or 
with just apprehensions for every deviation from 
the glorious path of Christian duty, so long it is 
evident, he does not draw his inference without 
duly attending to his premises. 

God, indeed, may well be called the Author 
and Finisher of our faith; for it is He who con- 
fers the light of the intellectual as well as that of 
the material world. But, if any should obsti- 
nately close their eyes against either light, how 
could they be considered as enjoying the illumi- 
nation of either ? They must first open their 
eyes, before they can learn the way in which 
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they sbould go ; and while €rod may be consi- 
dered our divine Instructor, (whether by his holy 
word, or any of his messengers, &€.) nmn must 
be a learner, before he can hope to proceed in 
the paths of true wisdom ; and his contrition, hu- 
mility, penitence, and faith, seem to furnish the 
proper soil for heavenly cultivation. So far is 
God from being arbitrary or irrespective in the 
choice of the elect, that ^^ a contrite heart will he 
not despise. He resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace to the humble ;'' and has been pleased to 
say, on a memorable occasion, ^^ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things ; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord/' And when was it that he said to the 
thief on the cross, ^^ to-day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise ?'' Not surely when he reviled him, 
for both the malefactors reviled him at first, (see 
Mark xv. 32.) but after he had begun seriously 
to revolve his case, (see Luke xxiii. 39—43.) 
and, ceasing to be an adversary of the ui^ustly- 
condemned, even to advocate (so far as he was 
able) and to uphold the very cause he had him- 
self rashly rebuked, ^* Saying, dost thou not fear 
God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation? 
And we indeed justly ; for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds : but this man hath done 
nothing amiss. And he said unto Jesus, Lord 
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remember me when thou comest into thy king- 
dom. And Jesus said unto him. Verily I say 
unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise/' Now if the penitent thief had been per- 
mitted to come down from the cross^ and to 
continue to live on earthy and afterwards had 
returned to his former abominations^ and had 
finally died impenitent and unreformed — query, 
could he go to Paradise, or to any region of the 
blessed? And if not, who can undertake to 
affirm, that his haying gone there with our Sa- 
viour, was altogether arbitrary and irrespective ? 
And if even this extreme case be not of that in- 
discriminating character, we may justly presume 
the sine discrimine rerum to be totally inadmis- 
sible, and void of any real affinity with the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

SECTION VII. 

Elecfian proved to be purely conditional^ on 
the authority of St. Paul. 

*^ And we know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God, to them who are 
the called according to his purpose. For whom 
he did foreknow, he also did predestinate, to be 
conformed to the image of his Son, that he might 
be the first-born among many brethren. More- 
over, whom he did predestinate, them he also 
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called ; and whom he called^ them he also justi- 
fied; and whom he justified^ them he also glori* 
fied/' (Romans viii. 28—30.) 

To find out those that are the called according 
to hiS' (God's) purpose^ as mentioned in verse 
28, we need only refer to verse 29, to be assured 
that in the selection the Creator is guided by his 
omniscience. For it is not arbitrarily and un- 
connectedly affirmed, that God has pre-ordained 
such and such persons individually to be con- 
formed to the image of his son ; but, it is first 
laid down by the Apostle, that *^ whom God 
fiyrekneWy them he predestinated,^' &c. the former 
being represented as antecedent to the latter; 
and the latter being stated as if it were purely 
a consequence of the former. This then resolves 
the divine motive (of this predestination) into 
the divine omniscience. Now, respecting those 
whom God foreknew, are we to suppose that he 
foreknew only their names, their country, their 
place of abode, or the party to whom they might 
prove attached, &c. ? This indeed, would be a 
limitation of a very incongruous description. 

For on the various hypotheses that are built 
or erected by man on foreknowledge, every 
fact, every occurrence, every circumstance, how- 
soever enlarged or minute, without even a soli- 
tary exception, must prove foreknown to God. 
Well, then, those whom he foreknew, must be 
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those of whom he foreknew every thing respect- 
ing their future thoughts^ motives, actions, &c. 
without even one exception: and as this fore- 
knowledge is stated to be the antecedent of elec- 
tion, and the latter is represented as a conse- 
quence of the former, what therefore is there 
in the premises to militate against our conclusion, 
that election is purely conditional, and not abso- 
lute or irrespective ; seeing that it is derived not 
from a partial or. arbitrary view of the case, but 
from a full and perfect knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances pertaining thereto? Who has any 
grounds for leaving out any one of the particulars 
included in foreknowledge? And if no valid 
reason can be assigned for omitting even one of 
the included particulars, the premises, therefore, 
unavoidably contain what may justly give a con- 
ditionalfeatvae to divine election, and no other, be- 
cause it is an election resulting from a knowledge 
of all the circumstances of the case respectively. 
As to the former part of verse 28, in which it 
is stated that ^* all things work together for good 
to them that love Grod ;'^ this seems to indicate 
plainly, not any thing like an exemption from 
suffering, (for our Saviour said to his disciples 
^ in the world ye shall have tribulation,'") but 
from it -we may learn how these lovers of God. 
pas? through the ordeal of their probationary 
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state on earthy so as (after death) to eater intd 
the joys of their Lord in heaven. 

Verse 30. ** Moreover, whom he did predes- 
tinate, them he also called.^ St. Paul, througb- 
oot this passage, simply keeps in view the elect; 
bat he could not here intend to say, that none 
other are or were called but the elect, as Christ 
hath said (Matthew xx. 16.) ^^for many be called, 
but few chosen.'^ The chosen, then, being merely 
another name fbr the elect, we accordingly leam^ 
that those that are called are not ccmfined to the 
elect. The Apostle, however, in the passage 
under consideration, speaks only of the called 
according to God^s purpose, that is, as we have 
ascertained, the called, according to the discern- 
ment of his omniscience : but in this, he means 
not to oppose the testimony of Christ just men^ 
tioned, respecting many bdng called but few 
chosen. 

If any be desirous to learn why this is the fact, 
let them read in St. Matthew (xxv. 31—46.) 
how much our conduct to our fellow-men will 
operate at the iSnal judgment-seat of Christ, wi& 
respect to our bdng included among, or excluded 
from, the happy assembly of the elect. Com- 
bining then all these scriptural authorities under 
the solemn sanction of the Fountain-head itself 
of our religion, who can pi^sume to say that di- 
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vine election^ resulting from the full and perfect 
discernment of omniscience, could possibly be 
unconditional or irrespective ? 

SECTION vin. 

On Election being conditional, as regards the 
Jews and Edomites. 

That portion of St Paul's epistle to the Ro- 
mans^ comprehending the 38th, 39th, and 30th 
verses of the ^h chapter, being delusively con- 
sidered by some as one of the strongest [Hi- 
lars of the doctrine of unconditional election; 
and that very pillar (as in section vii.) on scrip- 
tural authority itself, beiiTg taken, away from 
such an edifice, it would not be difficult to re-- 
move the rest by the same train of scriptural 
elucidation, till there would not be one genuine 
prop left to support the entire structure of ab- 
solute decrees. 

For instance, let us consider how we may re- 
solve a passage in the 9th chapter of the epistle 
to the Romans. In it we are informed that '^ the 
children being not yet bom, neither having done 
any good or evil, that the purpose of God, ac- 
cording to election might stand, not of works, 
but of him that calleth> &c/' Now the doctrine 
of election here being^i of course, not different 
from the doctrine of election laid down in the 

h3 
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foregoing chapter^ the solution of it must be the 
same in both these successive chapters. To the 
foregoing section^ therefore, let the candid en- 
quirer be referred for a scriptural exposition of 
this doctrine : whence ultimately we shall be led 
to conclude, that the reason why God in his 
choice of the elect, is not influenced by mere 
works, no more than he is by mere inoperative 
faith, may proceed from the combination of both 
cause and efiect being indispensably required, as 
the only valid basis of divine election. If works 
accordingly, spring from causes or motives solely 
and excluigively human, they cannot be wdl 
pleasing to that God who, (as in No. 10, Part I:) 
originally rendered tbe intellectual creation sus- 
ceptible of acting in conformity to the wisdom 
that is perfect. 

Works then to be divinely approved of, must 
be derived from a right or true principle of vital 
or fruit-bearing faith in God, speaking in gene- 
ral terms respecting all dispensations and ages. 
In truth, both cause and efie&t must here be con- 
gruous : and as the desired effJect here derives 
its character from the cause or motive which 
gives it birth ; so, for the effect to be of heavenly 
derivation and application, (whether immediately 
or remotely,) the cause must partake of heavenly 
Origin in some respect or other. But in such 
cases, cause and efiect are not to be cdn£Hdered 
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as separate or distinct^ but in uainn with each 
other. Hence none can truly affirm that works, 
separatively considered^ or faith without works, 
could either of thera be a scriptural or rational 
foandation for divine election. But both going 
together, are properly esteemed objects of ap- 
probation with the divine Legislator of the uui- 
verse. 

As an objection^ it may here be urged, that 
God lays down all his measures on perfectly free 
and unshackled principles ; all (a priori) spring- 
ing from bis eternal omniscience. It cannot be 
said that his acts of legislation depend upon any 
thing external or extrinsic to the divine mind. 
We are not to suppose the Creator, as if de- 
pending on the creature in any respect, in refe- 
rence to the formation of his laws; and hence 
his commandments are absolute. 

To all this it may be replied that^ according to 
iSt. Paul, the Creator freely acts on the basis of 
his foreknowledge, (see section vii.) in which all 
posterior relations must be included. That, 
therefore, all the results should be contemplated, 
even from the first, would imply no more than 
God looking before-hand to the practicability of 
his omniscient measures; though the measures 
themselves may possibly have been formed inde- 
pendently of all but divine considerations. ^^That 
the purpose of God," then, ** according to elec- 
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tion might standi not of works^ but of hitn that 
calleth^^^ &c. (taken in this point of view^) may 
appear to evince on what a perfeotly free and in^ 
dependent basis the Creator legislates^ but cer« 
tainly can never imply that the results of his 
omniscient measures are not included in divine 
foreknowledge. So that even while admitting 
all the independence imaginable in the divine 
measures^ their results or effects (whether possi- 
ble or practicable) can never be overlooked by 
divine prescience^ especially while contemplating 
their practical utility. Thus^ speaking gene^ 
rally^ when the Creator freely vouchsafes to fa- 
vour his creatures with any guide^ he cannot but 
discern a great difference between those who 
follow^ and those who do not follow that provi- 
dential director. And accordingly^ we find that 
the elect are of the former class ; while the others> 
as turning their backs upon divine Providence^ 
could not be expected to constitute any portion 
of the divine heritage. 

If we take the present subject of disquisition 
in connexion with the preceding and following 
verse, we shall find in the entire passage, a pro- 
phecy relating to the posterity of Jacob and 
Esau, as may appear by consulting Bishop New- 
ton's Third Dissertation on the Prophecies, the 
Conclusion of which I shall here transcribe : — 

'' Of the history of the Edomites,'^ (saith that 
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truly eminent writer,) ^^we know little more than 
as it is connected with that of the Jews ; and 
where is the name or nation now ? — They were 
swallowed up and lost, partly among the Naba- 
thsean Arabs, and partly among the Jews ; and 
the yery name was abolished and disused about 
the end of the first century after Christ Thus 
were they rewarded for insulting and oppressing 
their brethren the Jews ; and hereby other pro- 
phecies were fulfilled, which are in Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Joel, Amos, and Obadiah. And at this 
day, we see the Jews subsisting as a distinct 
people, while £dom is no more : for agreeably to 
the words of Obadiah, " For thy violence against 
thy brother Jacob, shame shall cover thee ; and 
thou shaltbe cut off for ever;*' and again, *^ there 
shall not be any remaining of the house of Esau, 
for the Lord hath spoken it/' 

And all this came upon the Edomites, (the de- 
scendants of Esau,) ^^ for oppressing their bre- 
thren the Jews'* in all manner of unrighteousness 
and ungodly ways. How very far then from 
irrespective were the judgments that arrested 
them, when the cup of their iniquity was full, and 
how justly signal their fall ! 

There is another remarkable verse in the same 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans, viz. " as it 
is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated/' Where is it writteii?~ln the first 
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chapter of Malachi^ verses 2, 3, 4. '^ I have 
loved you, saith the Lord ; yet ye say, wherein 
hast thou loved us? Was not Esau Jacob's 
brother ? saith the Lord ; yet I loved Jacob 
and I hated Esau, and laid his mountains 
and his heritage waste for the dragons of the 
wilderness. Whereas Edom saith. We are 
impoverished, but we will return and build the 
desolate places : thus saith the Lord of hosts. 
They shall build, but I will throw down ; and 
they shall call them the border of wickedness, 
and the people against whom the Lord hath in- 
dignation for ever/* 

Now this was written less than four hundred 
years before the Christian era, and evidently re- 
fers to the history of the Edomites up to that 
time. The '^ mountains and heritage'^ also, here 
mentioned,, were not laid waste in the age of 
Jacob and Esau; so that these names of the 
founders of the Jewish and Edomitish nations, 
are evidently used to designate their respective 
posterity. Where God then is said to hate the 
one, and to love the otheri it is in their descend- 
ants that this hatred and this love respectively 
prove developed ; and the hatred evinced towwds 
one of these nations, proceeded from the flagrant 
iniquity of that outrageous and ungodly people. 

Who therefore can presume to ascribe this 
hatred to any irrespective or irrelative cause ? 
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SECTION IX. 

On Election being conditionaly as regards the 
Vessels of honour. 

^^ Hath not the potter power over the clay of 
the same lump^ to make one vessel unto honour, 
and another unto dishonour ?'' (Romans ix. 21.) 
This is evidently one of the figurative modes of 
expression with which the language of scripture 
abounds. To see then how far the analogy ap- 
plies^ let us first consider whether the power of 
the potter here set forth^ could be analogous to 
an act of creation. An act of creation is the 
calling of beings into existence, which previously 
bad no existence whatever in any sense of the 
word. The power of any human potter, there- 
fore, over the same pre-existing lump, (which he 
did not, and could not create,) is not analogous 
to an act of creation. Hence, the only justifiable 
analogy that could exist, resolves it into some- 
thing relating to divine Providence, where God 
is figuratively represented as, out of mankind, se- 
lecting one vessel unto honour and another unto 
dishonour ; or (in other words) electing some as 
proper objects of his divine righteousness and 
benevolence, and rejecting others as not being 
piroper objects thereof. This, in short, resolves 
the entire analogy of the case into election, ail 
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election also which is purely conditional^ as may 
be seen in section vii. 

In concurrence with this^ the three following 
verses are susceptible of being viewed as fol- 
lows : " What if God," (saith the Apostle,) 
'^ willing to show his wrath/ or just displeasure 
at the enormities of men, ^^ and,'' at the same 
time, ^ to make his power" of fwbearance " known, 
endured with much long-suffering, the vessels of 
wrath, fitted" by their own ungodly career, ^' te 
destruction ; and that he might make known the 
riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy which 
he had afore prepared unto glory? the vessels oC 
mercy'' being simply those that obey the callings 
or those that are chosen out of the many that are 
called, according to our Saviour's testimony, for 
whom a seat is prepared in the regions of celes- 
tial bliss ; ^* even us" (as continues the Apostle) 
^^ whom he hath called," according to his purpose 
of conditional election, (see section vii.) *^ not of 
tiie Jews only, but bIso of the Gentiles ;" of such 
an uncontracted and general tendency is the 
mercy of God, vouchsafed as it is among all 
nations, climes, and languages^. 

Respecting this figurative mode of expression, 
let us select an instance from Is^ah. ^^ Now, 
O Lord," (saith that prophet) ^^ thou art our 
Father," our Creator; ^^we are the clay," thy 
creatures, *^ and thou our Potter," the providen- 
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tial Disposer of our respective destinations^ (that 
is, as regards God's purpose of conditional elec- 
tion^) ^^ ^e are all the work of thy hand -/^ we 
are all thy creatures. ** Be not wroth very sore, 
O ZiOrd, neither remember iniquity for ever : be- 
hold, see, we beseech thee, we are all thy people.** 
But what did that avail them, while their ^^ ini« 
quities, like the wind, have taken*' them ^away? 
Thy holy cities are a wilderness,*' (continues the 
prophet,) ^^ Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a 
desolation. Our holy and our beautiful house, 
where our fathers praised thee, is burned up 
with fire ; and all our pleasant things are laid 
waste.'' ' 

Such the effects of hard-hearted impenitence 
and disobedience; the former piety of their 
fatiiers, the glory of Jerusalem, the sanctity even 
of the Lord's temple, are all unavailing when 
even the favoured of heaven outrageously trans- 
gress and rebel against the good providence 
of God. 

In St. Paul's 2d epistle to Timothy, it is said, 
** The foundation of God stondeth sure, having 
this seal — The Lord knoweth them that are his,*^ 
by an act of his knowledge discerning them, and 
appointing them heirs of salvation, by conditional 
election, as in section vii. And, as one of the 
conditions, what is ^^ every one that nameth the 
name of Christ" to do ? The Apostle states tiiat 
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every individaal of that denomination is to ^ de- 
part from iniquity." ^^ But in a great house'' 
(saith he) ^^ there are not only vessels of gold 
and of silver^ but also of wood and of earth ; and 
some to honour^ and some to dishonour. If a 
man^ therefore^ purge himself from these/' (that is^ 
from being among those that are contaminated 
with the filthiness of the flesh,) ^^ he shall be a 
vessel unto honour, sanctified and meet for the 
Master's use, and prepared unto every good 
work/' Here then, man is left to choose whe- 
ther he will have himself so purged and so 
cleansed, conformably to the means and requi- 
sitions of divine Providence ; and thence it is 
that God discerns him to be whether among the 
vessels of honour or dishonour, whether among 
those that are purified and consecrated to the 
Creator's use, or among those that, defiled with 
the filthiness of the flesh, are a dishonour even to 
themselves. 

^^ Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it^ 
What makest thou? or thy work, H^ hath no 
hands ?" Here again we find that (the clay being 
in existence previously to its being fashioned) 
the analogy of the case refers not to an act of 
creation, but of Providence, and may be duly 
solved as the verse wherewith, we commence^ 
this section. 

In the book of Proverbs, it is said, " The 
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Lord hatb made all things for himself; yea^ even 
the wicked for the day of evil.'* This, also, can- 
not refer to an act of creation, for we are in- 
formed that '^ God saw every thing that he hath 
made, and, behold, it was very good/' As, there- 
fore, God did not create anything bat what was 
^^ very good ;*' his making or causing the subse- 
quently wicked portion of the human race to be 
reserved for the day of evil, refers to his provi- 
dence as the righteous judge of all the earth. 

As all similar cases can be similarly solved, it 
appears unnecessary to multiply quotations on 
this subject of investigation. 

SECTION x. 

When any of the divine measures are said 
to harden any individual^ stwh an effect (being 
entirely incongruous to the assigned cause) pro- 
ceeds in reality from that individual himself 
violating his constitutionally free-agency. 

As to the Lord hardening Pharaoh's heart, we 
might even admit tlie most literal exposition of 
that greatly-misapplied fact, and still maintain 
that such a fact, so far from militating against 
<lie free-agency of man, tends most clearly to 
establish it. For how comes it that the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh's heart, even against his own 
requisitions, and the very people he designed to 
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liberate ? Why did not the Omnipotent rather 
subdue the heart of that potentate ? The answer 
obviously is^ because that monarch was a free 
agent; and^ by the abuse of his free-agency^ 
caused the divine measures^ pursued towards 
him^ to produce on himself the most incongruous 
effects. It thence ultimately appeared as if Grod 
raised him up for no other purpose than to show 
in him (or over him) his power^ and that his name 
might be declared throughout the earth. 

^^ The Lord said unto Moses/ (Exodus Yii. 
3, 4,) *^ I will harden Pharaoh's hearty and multi- 
ply my signs and my wonders in the land of ]E^;]rpt 
But Pharaoh shall not hearken unto you^ that I 
may lay my hand ypon Egypt, and bring forth 
mine armies, and my people the children of 
Israel, out of the land of Egypt by great judg- 
ments,'* 

It would hence seem that if Pharaoh and his 
nation had duly attended to the Lord's ambas- 
sadors, there would have been no necessity for 
laying his hand upon Egy^t, or for bringing 
forth his armies by great judgments ; particu- 
larly as, in a|l the divine dispensations, taken in 
a collective and comprehensive view, miracles 
have been rarely resorted to. And we cannot 
but conclude, froni the divine perfections, that 
God does nothing in vain. When, therefore, 
the Lord is represented as saying, ^^ I will harden 
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Pharaoh^s hearty" he simply foreteUs the incon* 
gruous effect which the divine measures will pro- 
duce on him : and if requisite, this exposition is 
corrob(»rated by the last verse of the eighth 
chapter of Exodus, wherein it is stated that 
^^ Pharaoh hardened his heart at this time also^ 
neither would he let the people go.'' The ap^ 
propriate cause^ then^ of his heart being incon- 
gruously hardened by the divine measures^ pro- 
ceeded from himself, who, as we have just seen, 
is recorded to have ^^ hardened his heart at this 
time also.^ 

That this Egyptian ruler, accordingly, ap- 
peared in effect as if raised up for no other pur- 
pose than for the manifestation of God^s power 
over his rebellious obstinacy, may be congru- 
ously traced to that free-agent himself, who thus 
abused his freedom of choice in so outrageous a 
manner. 

'^ Therefore'' (saith the Apostle) '' hath he 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he 
will he hardeneth;*' being^ merciful according to 
the free suggestions of his omniscience, and con- 
ducting his sublime measures in accordance with 
the same infallible standard ; even preferring to 
harden the wicked, as in the case of Pharaoh, 
rather than relinquish his providential sceptre, 
which is never brandished except to overcome 
evil with good, while frequently bringing about 
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the best results from the most mipromising ma- 
terials. 

That sinfal^ flagitious^ and ungrateful mortals 
may (if possible) become more hardened than 
before, by divine visitations, could furnish no 
reason why the Lord should withdraw himself, 
like the fabled God of the Epicureans, from all 
connexion whatever with the affairs of men. 
Jehovah, therefore, pursues his career j and, if 
in that omnisciently sublime career, it cannot be 
avoided, will even incongruously harden and 
finally overthrow the unsubdued and intractable 
race of iniquity, as a just punishment for their 
having abused their constitutionally free-agency 
in such a flagrant and ungodly manner. And in 
this sense only can we appropriately explain the 
passage under consideration; especially if we 
take it in connexion with another scriptural text, 
which unfolds ^^ that God willeth not the death 
of a, sinner, but rather that he should turn from 
his wickedness and live.'' 

When, therefore, any of the divine measures 
are said to harden any individual, such an effect 
(being entirely incongruous to the assigned cause) 
proceeds in reality from that individual himself 
violating his constitutionally free-agency. 
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SECTION XI. 

The same means of grace muy produce effects 
on some, which are diametrically opposite to 
effects they may produce on others ; one species 
whereof being in reality incongruo?is to the as- 
signed cause y may he duly traced to other 
causes. 

. Of our Saviour it is on record (Matthew xi. 
20—24) that ^^ then be^n he to upbraid the 
cities wherein most of his mighty works were 
done^ because they repented not. Woe unto 
thee^ Chorazin ! woe unto thee^ Bethsaida ! for 
if the mighty works, which were done in you, 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon^ they would 
have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 
But I say unto you. It shall be more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judgment^ 
than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to 
hell : for if the mighty works, which have been 
done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it would 
have remained until this day. But I say unto 
you. That it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than for 
thee.'' The divine displeasure^ therefore, ia 
very great, when heavenly interposition pro- 
duces on some no good effect, whereas the same 
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divine manifestations would have produced a far 
different effect on others. The effects, there- 
fore^ being different^ and even diametrically op-' 
posite to each other ; and the mighty works of 
Christ being here ass,umed to be the same ; we 
are necessarily led to consider how the mme 
mighty works could produce such opposite ef- 
fects. 

As the acknowledged and divinely censui^ed 
difference is not to be found in the alleged cause^ 
we must seek it in some other cause or causes; 
And this may lead us to all similar causes in all 
cases where incongruous effects arise from any 
of the measures of divine Providence, by which 
we shall ultimately ascertain that the cause or 
causes of these incongruous effects are not to be 
found in the cause to which these effects are in- 
congruous ; but that they result from the stub- 
bom pride, (for instance,) or rebellion, or ingra- 
titude, or impiety, or iniquity of the impenitent 
sinner on whom the divine mercies, or mighty 
works, produce such incongruous effects. Ad-? 
mitting, then, the literal exposition of such effects 
incongruously flowing from a divine cause ; how- 
ever culpable may prove the sad abuse of man's 
freedom, yet the freedom of the agent, so far as 
relates to the Creator, is manifest, especially as 
Revelation informs us that such an abuse . of 
freedom is extren^ely displeasing to God, and 
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consequently in opposition to the wisdom of the 
divine will. 

From the passage here quoted^ some extraor* 
dinary objections having arisen, it may be thought 
advisable to consider the portion of credit that \b 
justly due to them. The Supralapsarians are 
thence said to argue^ *^That the means of grace 
are not bestowed on those of whom it was fore- 
seen that they would have made a good use of 
them ; or denied to those, who^ as was foreseen, 
would have made an ill use of them ; the contrary 
of this being plainly asserted in those words of 
our Saviour/' (See Bishop Buraet on the 17th 
Article,) 

In the first place, it is observable that the 
former part of this assumption partly carries its 
own refutation on the very face of it ; for will it 
be said that the means of grace are never be- 
stowed OQ any two persons whatever of whom 
it was foreseen that they would make a right 
use of them ? And if such an assertion be to* 
tally inadmissible ; then, in direct opposition 
to the above assumption, we can truly affirm 
*' that the rcteans of grace are bestowed on those 
of whom it was foreseen tliat they would have 
made a good use of tliem-^^ 

How, then, stands the case where two oppo- 
site conclusions are presented to our view? 
The truth is^ that in some instances the former, 

j2 
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and in other insti^ices^ the latter inference is 
admissible. 

Speaking from &ct^ it may be presumed that 
the means of grace unhappily have not the de- 
sired effect in some instances ; whereas^ in other 
instances^ they have the desired effect. The 
real state of the case, therefore, has. not been 
folly, or fairly, or correctly stated in the above 
assumption ; it being, in reality, simply this — 
the means of grace are benignly offered to a 
greater number of free-agents than it was fore- 
seen would make a right use of them. But will 
any one thence infer that election is not confined 
to those whq make a right use of them ? The 
means of grace simply, taken in an insulated 
aspect, are not the cause of election; for if such 
were the fact, all persons indiscriminately on 
whom the means of grace are conferred, would 
be among the elect, even those of whom our Sa- 
viour said, that in the day of judgment, it would 
be more tolerable for the land of Sodom than for 
therq. The means of grace, therefore, accom- 
panied with incongruous effects, are not the 
cause of election; but, on the contrary, ihe 
means of grace, accompanied with effects cor^ 
respondent to such a cause, are the cause of 
election. The whole difference, in short, con- 
sists in the difference between the use and the 
abuse of the means of grace. In this we do not 
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attempt to derogate^ in the slightest degree^ from 
the means of grace : without them nothing could 
be accomplished. Yet, by the authority of St. 
Paul, we find it altogether indispensable to draw 
a marked line of distinction between the use and 
the abuse of the means of grace ; especially as 
that Apostle resolves the divine election into the 
foreknowledge or omniscience of God himself; 
whereas the Supralapsarians, in opposition to St. 
PauPs testimony in the Eighth chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans, appear desirous to as- 
cribe it to a different source. 

With respect to such means of grace having 
been withheld (for instance) from the people of 
Sodom, as the mighty works or miracles of 
our Saviour, a plain and obvious reason pre- 
sents itself; such miracles having been reserved 
by God for the Christian dispensation. If the 
people of that city had not outrageously abused 
the gifts of God, even to a full cup of iniquity, 
it may be presumed that they would not have 
been so signally destroyed by the awful tempest 
of divine indignation. Although, then, (as our 
Saviour said to the still more hardened Jews,) 
his mighty works might have reformed the people 
of Sodom ; yet no valid reason can be assigned 
why God should have vouchsafed to such a re- 
bellious and abominable generation, the very 
miracles that were reserved for a subsequent 
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period and a subsequent dispensation ; and which^ 
if they had appeared at an earlier era of the 
worlds would have anticipated the era that was 
assigned to them by the unerring \oice of divine 
prophecy itself. We ought^ therefore^ in my 
humble opinion^ to be content with the limitatioqft 
with which our Saviour has been pleased to eur 
circle this fact; intimating, as he does^ what dif- 
ferent effects his miracles might produce on dif- 
ferent persons^ and apprising the Jews of their 
truly awful condition in rejecting such manifes-' 
tations of divine power as would have reformed 
even the abominable and outrageous trans- 
gressors of the awfully iniquitous Sodom. 

It should also be recollected that miracles have 
been rarely resorted to, except on the memorable 
occasion of the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egyptian bondage^ and the more general deli- 
verance of mankind at the coming of the Mes- 
siah^ and the establishment of the Christian 
religion. To interfere with the course of nature^ 
seems to require important and very expanded 
reasons^ which can only be duly appreciated by 
an omniscient mind. 

To interfere also with tlie order of his own 
works as seldom as possible^ appears to be a 
reasonable concomitant of divine wisdom. The 
case, then, of either Tyre, or Sidon, or Sodom^ 
did not appear to suggest a sufliciently impor- 
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tant and expanded reason for the performance of 
such miracles as were wronght in the fulness of 
time^ or at the commencement of the glorious era 
of man's redemption. And that this was the 
case^ is accordingly resolvable, not into any abso- 
lute or irrespective cause, but into the free and 
unfettered suggestions of an omniscient mind, 
that would congruously claim such a manifes- 
tation of omnipotence on such an occasion, and 
on no other. And to evince how strongly, con- 
sistently with his omniscience. He feels for the 
race of man, his divine condescension proceeded 
so far as to be represented under one of the 
strongest figures of speech that could be adopted 
in such a case. It is even said, that ^^ it re- 
pented the Lord that he had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved him at his heart '^ Now 
surely this, so far from being irrespective or ab- 
solute, could not possibly refer to any being but 
man himself. The Creator had no cause to repent 
on his own account : his sublime and unshackled 
perfections forbid such an incongruous idea. It, 
therefore, solely related to the awful circum- 
stances in which man had involved himself. And 
thus, and in similar instances, divine revelation 
furnishes the most remarkable proof that Jeho- 
vah's opiniscient mind condescends occasionally 
to think solely and altogether in relation to the 
circumstances of his creature man. Does not 
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this, then, seem to strike at the very root ot 
basis of absolute and unconditional decrees, 
which basis is said (contrary to scripture) to con* 
sist in thinking and decreeing wholely and entirely 
without any relation whatever to the circum* 
stances, &c. of man ? 

. It may be inconsiderately advanced by some> 
that the miracles of our Saviour appear to have 
produced effects on no very extended scale ; to 
which it may be replied, that they have been, at 
least, one of the strongest external evidences of 
Christianity up to the present, and will be so to 
the end of time. And so far from their effects 
being on a narrow scale, what shall we consider 
them in relation to that period when, as divine 
prophecy informs us, *^ the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea?" 

In short; when their effects come to be fully 
developed, so far from being of a confined or 
contracted tendency, they will eventually prove^ 
not less than universal. 

I cannot conclude this section, without re- 
marking the extreme justice that manifestly 
beams in our Saviour's memorable decision. 
Did he not say to the obstinate and hard-hearted 
Jews who resisted even the mighty evidence of 
his miraculous power, ^^ It shall be more tole- 
rable for Tyre and Sidon, at the day of judg- 
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Inent, than for you ?'' And did he not also say 
to Capernaum^ ^^ It shall be more tolerable foi' 
the land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than 
for tbee?^ thus giving the sad inhabitants of 
Tyre^ Sidon, and Sodom, at the day of judgment, 
the foil benefit of their not having been placed 
in such favourable circumstances as the iniquitous 
people to whom He addressed this truly sublime 
decision. 

But let it be remarked that this mode of expo- 
sition is in accordance with that laid down by 
the Supralapsarians themselves : for when our 
Saviour saith, ^^ If the mighty works, which were 
done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sackcloth 
and ashes;'' if this mode of expression be taken 
not figuratively, but rigidly and literally, then, 
according to the laws of homogeneous interpre- 
tation, that ^^ it shall be more tolerable for l^re 
and Sidon, at the day of judgment," Sic. must 
be taken in the same rigid and literal sense in 
which it has been just assumed. Wherefi^re, 
meeting the Supralapsarians even on their own 
ground, behold the result ! 

So far irom God being arbitrary or irrespec- 
tive, at the day of judgment. He will take all the 
circumstances of the case, even of the most re- 
bellious, into due consideration, and thence ma^ 
nifest how subliipely He wiir be guided at that 
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final adjustmeot of all things by the discernment 
of his omniscience^ as well as by the very same 
unbounded source of discernment^ he proves ac- 
tuated in his choice of the elect. 

SECTION XII. 

The dogma, ^* whatever is, is right, ^ taken as 
a geneiral proposition is not true. 

In giving his followers directions how to pray, 
ovft Saviour has enjoined them to implore their 
heavenly Father, saying, among various legiti- 
mate objects of petition, ^^ Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven.'' As then, from the 
unity, immutability, and perfections of the divine 
nature, it would be most unjustifiable (except on 
impious Manichsean principles,) to infer that God 
had one will for heaven, and another will for 
earth, we thence perceive that the divine will is 
too often outrageously opposed by earthly rebel- 
lion ; so far are all results here from being in ac- 
cordance with the divine will.. Our Saviour in 
truth seems to unfold, that the measure of the di- 
vine will as to earth, is precisely the measure 
thereof as to heaven, as implied in our being di- 
rected to pray to our celestial Father, ^^ thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven.'' To as- 
certain> then, the measure of the divine will 
proposed by our Saviour, or to form some just 
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iiotioDs of it^ we need only refer to an intimation 
given us by the same Instmctor^ where he af- 
firms — ^^ among them that are bom of women^ 
there hath not risen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist; notwithstanding^ he that is least in the king- 
dom of heaven is greater than he.'' If then the 
least in the kingdom of heaven be greater than 
John the Baptist^ the august forerunner of the 
Messiah^ then the least in the kingdom of heaven 
must be glorious indeed^ as being represented 
greater than that prophet^ of whom it \¥as said^ 
l^ere was not a greater among the sons of men. 
As therefore that prophet was obedient to 
the djvine will, even unto death, we are led to 
infer, that an uninterrupted obedience thereto 
must accompany even the least in the kingdom of 
heaven, by reason of a divinely-reveialed supe- 
riority over the highest degree of greatness 
among the sons of men. We have therefore ul- 
timately reason to infer, what is obviously op- 
posed to the poetical dogma, *^ whatever is, is 
right;*' for so far from that being the fact on 
earth in numerous instances, we plainly discern 
so many occurrences which are in awful oppo- 
sition to the divine will, that the fallacy of that 
dogma, as a general proposition, is palpably 
evident. 

Here I am prepared for a difference of opinion 
respecting the interpretation of the sacred text 
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last adduced; but the slightest reflection vriVL 
evince, that the ^^ kingdom of heaven'' there men- 
tioned, cannot congruously designate the Chris- 
tian church on earth : for if so, we should in that 
case be led into one of the most absurd inferences 
that could be deduced, namely, that John the 
Baptist was less than the least or lowest member 
of the Christian church* 

Our Saviour, then, having affirmed completely 
the reverse, that is, having affirmed that among 
the sons of men there was not a greater than 
John the Baptist, clearly indicates the absurdity 
of such a conflicting mode of exposition. 

Seeing then that the divine will is the^same 
both with r^pect to heaven and earth, that it is 
perfectly obeyed in the former region, that it is 
not so obeyed in the latter, and that we are di- 
rected to pray that it may yet be fulfilled in 
earth, as it is in heaven ; can we say that God in 
his choice of the elect is arbitrary and irrespec- 
tive, since we have reason to believe, that no 
spirit could remain in that blessed state that 
would entertain the slightest hostility to the di* 
vine will ? 

This then evinces the truly spiritual nature of 
the elect in heaven, and consequently (as we are 
to pray that the divine will may be ^^ done," or 
^^ obeyed in earth as it is in heaven,'') tliis also 
shows of what description the elect on earth 
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ought to be. They ought to approach^ as much 
as possible^ to the obedience of the elect in 
heaven ; and hence they ought to prove ^^ a 
people zealous of good works^" a people that 
walk not after the sins of the fleshy but after the 
spirit; in short, they ought to prove a people 
that worship the Lord in sincerity and truth, ab* 
honing and avoiding every thing which is at 
variance with his divine omniscient will ; espe- 
cially as St. Paul, (see section vii.) resolves elec- 
tion into the foreknowledge, in its fullest extent 
and discernment, or into the omniscience of God 
himself. 

SECTION Xlil. 

On Election being conditional, as regards 
the Seventeenth Article of the Established Church 
of England and Ireland.. 

^^ Predestination to life is the everlasting pur- 
pose of God, whereby (before the foundations of 
the world were laid) he hath constantly decreed 
by his counsel,^ that is, by his eternal wisdom, 
^^ secret to us,'' except so far as he has revealed 
it in the holy Scriptures, or by inspiration, ^^ to 
deliver from curse and damnation, those whom 
be hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to 
bring them by Christ unto everlasting salvation, 
asv^sels made to honour,^^ they, being among 
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the dect^ according to the doctrine of conditional 
election. (See Sections vii. and ix.) 

** Wherefore they which be endued with so excel- 
lent a benefit of Grod^ be called according to Grod s 
purpose'* of conditional election^ ^^ by his Spirit 
working in due season^" calling them by the 
spirit of divine revelation^ or by his ministers or 
Gospel heralds^ or by any other means of divine 
grace ; and the call being such moreover as to 
be duly (or ^^ in due season,") obeyed by them 
without gainsaying or absurd procrastination. 
** Tliey through grace obey the calling ;" the 
grace of God not having been offered to them in 
vain ; this evidently marking a memorable dis- 
tinction between those who freely obey, and 
those who do not obey the calling. ^^ They be 
justified freely ;" every thing on the part of G<xJ 
being free and unshackled, and independent of 
every consideration except the free and unfetter- 
ed suggestions of his eternal omniscience. ^^They 
be made sons of God by adoption ; they be made 
like the image of his only-begotten Son Jesus 
Christ,'' but not till after ** they obey the calling,'- 
else those (or some of those) who reject the call- 
ing would be placed in the same circumstances 

with those who obey it. ^* 'Ort olg Trpolyvni, Kal 
ifpoii^iat <n>/i)uop^oi;c Tiic tucovoq rov *Yfov avrov, €ic rh 
eivai avTOv Trpoiroroicov cv iroXXoic aScX^ic." (Ro- 
mans viii. 29.) 
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Now if ibe former part of this verse ran thns^ 

^^ Kai irpoc^pcac" €cc to Swu ^^ avfmop^ov^ rri^ iucovo^ 

Tov "Ytow avTov ;^ — then, perhaps, it might be more 
plausibly assumed that they were predestinated, 
in the strict sense of the expression, by an arbitrary 
and irrespective selection, ^^to be conformed to 
the image of his son/^ But the original (Greek) 
contains no such mode of expression, nor does it 
sanction such an exposition : it simply states, 
that ^* those whom he foreknew, he also predes- 
tinated ;" to wit, the ^^ conformed of the image 
of his Son/' How they come to be so conform- 
ed is not decided by the text, but is left per- 
fectly free as free-agency itself ^^ They'' (that 
is, the elect,) ^^ walk religiously in good works, 
and at length by God's'' omniscient ^^ mercy, 
they attain to everlasting felicity." 

^^ As the godly consideration of predestina- 
tion, and our election in Christ is full of sweet, 
pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly per* 
sons," &c. ^^ so for curious and carnal persons, 
lacking the spirit of Christ, to have continually 
before their eyes the sentence of God's predesti- 
nation, is a most dangerous downfal, whereby 
the devil doth thrust them either into desperation, 
o r intowretchedness of most unclean living, no 
less perilous than desperation.'' Now, if these 
^' curious and carnal persons, lacking the spirit 
of Christ," were placed in such circumstances by 
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God, as to bar out every possibility of their 
being saved at any period of their lives, how 
could their contemplation of ^^ God's predestina- 
tion'^ be considered ** a most dangerous down- 
fal/' seeing that they already prove in as bad and 
deplorable a condition as can possibly be ima- 
gined ? This Article then seems to say, that the 
gates of divine benevolence are not in this life 
closed against even *^ curious and carnal persons, 
lacking the spirit of Christ." It seems to caution 
all such from dwelling on ^* the sentence of God's 
predestination," lest it should drive them into 
desperation ; thence intimating, that they lieed 
not despair, if they prove not resolved on their 
own ruin. It also intimates, that when this sub- 
ject has such an awful and incongruous effect, 
it is not God's work, but altogether that of the 
adversary, the devil himself, thrusting them ^* into 
desperation, or into wretchedness of most un- 
clecm living, no less perilous than desperation." 

In short, this manifestly proves that the Article 
possesses even primd facie evidence, that it 
embraces no other than cpnditional election, es- 
pecially if we include in our prospect its con- 
cluding passage. 

*^ Furthermore, we must receive God's pro- 
mises in such wise, as they be generally set forth 
in holy scripture,'' generally and not partially, or 
in an insulated or contracted point of view ; " and 
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in our doings^ that will of Gkxl is to be followed 
which we have expressly declared onto us in the 
word of God/' 

So much appears sufficient for my present 
purpose. Those who may prove desirous to take 
a review of the chief opinions entertained on this 
subject^ may consult Bishop Burners work on 
this^ as well as on the 10th, llth^ and 12th Arti- 
cles of our Church. 

Let us at length hasten to our Appendix 
No. II, that we may not exceed too far the limits 
of our undertaking, which is simply an attempt 
to prove that there is nothing in the divine na- 
ture incompatible with the free-agency of the in- 
tellectual world. 



END OF PART THE SECOND. 
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APPENDIX, No. II. 



A DfscussioN is supposed to have taken place in 
the College of Angrogna, which once stood in a 
sublime Alpine amphitheatre, situated in one of 
the vales of Piedmont: and authentic writers 
represent such disquisitions as not of rare occur- 
rence among the inhabitants of those memorable 
vallies. It is also on record that, after being 
considerably reinstated in its primitive simplicity 
by Claude the Diocesan of Turin, in the ninth 
century, their Episcopal Church long continued 
in that comparatively pure state ; till, at length, 
when centuries had rolled away, the destruction 
of their college obliged them to have recourse 
to Geneva and Lausanne for theological acquire- 
ments. Hence a new era arose ; and the sub- 
sequent ministers of that communion, returned 
from Switzerland blessed with her bounty, but 
unfortunately too much tinctured with her abso- 
lute predestinarian system. In order, therefore, 
to vindicate the more orthodox opinions of 
Claude's successors, the scene of the following 
disputation in verse, is laid previously to the 

K 2 
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above-mentioned demolition of their collegiate 
edifice, and their connexion with those towns 
that border on the waves of Lake Leman. 

Of the champions of Fate, or unconditional 
decrees, three more prominently enter the list ; 
but they are eventually considered triumphantly 
defeated by Benign^, Pirani, and Theophilus, 
who advocate the cause of free-agency on the 
part of the Vallenses. So much for the proba- 
bility of an event to which the voice of the his- 
toric muse seems to yield her concurrent testi- 
mony, without being forced to deviate from the 
strictest line of credibility. 

As to the various arguments adduced on both 
sides, they must be suffered to speak for them- 
selves in their poetical form. 
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TAKEN FROM A MANUSCRIPT POEM 
OF THE AUTHOR. 

Where Erudition^ heav'ii-sustainM recluse. 
Mid slumbering Europe kept his mind awake ; 
Or from afar in ardent hope sojoumM 
To try the prowess of Vallensic lore ; 
There, in Angrogna's sacred halls^ of old 
The soul of Freedom never ceas'd to reign. 
Viewing omniscience wreathed in love's attire. 
And not in bigotry's unsightly garb. 
With Christian friendship Harmony herself 
Breath'd consolation o'er her Alpine world. 
Oft, mid her progeny benignly bless'd. 
The wond'ring atmosphere her sceptre smote,- 
Till, on a day pre-eminently fam'd. 
Her gen'rous offspring won the victor's crown. 

First, on foreknowledge, in th' arena rose 
Clotho's intrepid champion, — long to guide 
That memorable metaphysic theme 
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Thro' all the windings of profound research ; 
Whose sentiments (how varied, deep, abstruse !) 
May thus in brief compendium be condensM : — 

^^ Doth not Jehovah all results foresee ? 
And if foreseen with brightness unobscur'd. 
As perfect intuition loudly claims ; 
What can prevent the current of events 
From flowing absolutely as foreknown ? 
Contingency in action intimates 
Dubious fulfilment, and as doubtful makes 
Faithful foreknowledge which, nor less nor more. 
But, as it is, the prescient object sees. 
Hence imperfection from contingent views 
Would here be manifest, and thoughts perplexed 
Attributed where no confusion dwells. 
Omniscient Deity's sublime decrees 
Thence seem to claim perfection absolute. 
And from fortuity, or aught unfix'd. 
With undiminished resolution steer. 
All, in one vast unbroken chain, appear 
Most absolutely ordered from the first j 
And that without relation to desert. 
Or any diff^'reuce in the race of men.'' 
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So said the clmmpioiij Fataliste suriiam'd^ 
Whose arguments Benignl; thus repell'd: — 

'^ Against the theme of absolute decrees* 
The liberty we feel in thought and deed. 
In my opinion, yields a mighty test 
Superior to ten thousand abstract hints. 
Yetj to revolve celestial reason*s voice^ 
Let us now follow whither truth invites. 

" All must confess that devils do not act 
Beneath the influence of God himself; 
Hence they are free^ so iar as here relates, 
Andj of these agents free^ the great Supreme 
By his omniscience all intents foresees. 
He, theUj not only, in prospective, views 
His own productions^ and concurrent course 
Of creatures acting under his control ; 
But also of those fiends that selt-debas'd 
Pervert free-agency witU endless ilL 
How wond^rous, therefore^ heavenly wisdom 

beams ! 
Which if less wond'rous could not e'er suffice 
To be esteemed an attribute diviue. 

Now, since th' effulgence of that sacred light 
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Which gilds omniscience^ cannot be the cause 

Of aught rebellious demons^ uncompelPd^ 

Of evil generate; so, in itself 

Not being caasal here, w^ll may it seem 

With equal value causal hence alone 

In our Creator's mind, where, similar 

To self-existence, it for ever reigns 

Essentially peculiar to its Lord, 

Nor, of these two omnipotential fires, 

(Incessantly effective without change. 

By unoriginated energy 

As equally productive when but God 

Solely existed, as since man appeared,) 

Could one be less appropriately deem'd. 

Than th' other, only His. The boundless flame 

Of self-existence, therefore, which ne'er sleeps^ 

Being exclusively by God possessed -, 

So, too, its co-etaneous attribute — 

(Co-eval equally in ev'ry sense. 

And operating as eternally 

Without cessation, limit, or degree,) — 

Omniscience truly knows no energy 

Except in God its never-slumb'ring seat. 
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In these two attributes^ and all besides 
Incessant everlastingly^ we trace 
What in themselves could never generate 
A single act^ conception^ or design^ 
Out of the luminous eternal mind. 

♦^ If, then, in God we seek the sacred source 
Of aught his mighty effluence produced ; 
From other wonders of omnipotence 
The causal fountain manifestly flows. 
And hence in energies whose lightnings prove 
Not necessarily endless, we explore. 
As in creative excellence, the spring 
Of creatures by a single word producM, 
Or calPd into existence by a look 
Of that omnific eye which spurns all bounds. 
Behold, then, in one word, or mighty nod. 
How much could be effected, when the Lord 
Shook into being from a single glance 
The wond'rous universe and all her host ! 
Nor think it strange for six terrestrial days, 
(The grand digesting period of his works,) 
If such a glance from Elohim shot forth 
As turbid Chaos from his throne expelPd. 
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^^ But, first, t' ascend to that malignant time 
When wandering angels left their blessM abodes^ 
Foolish free-agents that^ like restless man, 
Thirsting for lawless independence fell ! 
Surely in this their tempter was not God 
Inducing them to war against himself. 
What more sublime could Deity effect 
Than to maintain his sceptre unimpaired 
O'er a creation sinless and unstained? 
Could his immutability prefer 
A change at all from such a perfect state^ 
But least of all a change from good to bad ? 
Evil with good (the Scriptures testify) 
He often overcomes : but this indeed 
The order of his kingdom would invert. 
If he for sin conld sinless worth exchange; 
For such a sin, too, as in angels falln 
Need never hope for pardon or reprieve. 
That in their choice so mnch delusion reignM, 
Is not the question : probably it flowM 
From none being*^ absolutely excellent 
Save the all-wise Original of all. 
Forewarned, no doubt, those seraphs that rebelled 
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Knew that in Him alone perfection dwells 
To absolute infallible extent ; 
And that from Him and freedom most sublime^ 
(Or liberty not lawless but restrained 
Within the circle of His perfect love,) 
Whoever madly stray'd, must stray for ev'r ; 
Such the perdition of self-gendered pride. 

^^ God, then, essentially the source of good, 
Tho' perfectly foreseeing future ills. 
Could never change his nature or become 
The origin of evil first or last ; 
For what he was, Jehovah must remain 
Immutably omniscient, just and pure. 

^^ Doubtless in Him, we readily admit, 
Dwells no confusion : but to thence infer 
He ne'er beholds obscurities or clouds 
In human action ; ^tis the same in fact 
As if no mist surrounded earth's affairs. 
Since, if it did, that mist must prove foreknown. 
As well as the bright periods of mankind. 
Wherefore whatever 's foreseen, (whether decreed. 
Contingent, or indifferent, or clear^ 
Or most involved in metaphysic lore,) 
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To facts existence never can deny^ 

Altho' obscurity must prove beheld 

WreathM by foreknowledge in its proper shades. 

^^ 'Tis true, as purely the Supreme regards. 
Darkness and light to Him are 1>oth alike. 
But if thus viewed, all argument retires 
Respecting aught obscure in human life. 
To either side th* h}rpothesis denied. 
From either party inference removes ; 
And if it leave me nothing to reply. 
It gives th' opponent nothing to advance. 
The question, therefore, to the pow^r relates 
That simply can foreknow; and which, if true,. 
And perfect as perfection could unfold^ 
Must see the faintest shadow of events ; 
Nor in contracted sphere view only part. 
However lucid that same part appears ; 
Particularly as to Him pertains 
Both light and darkness to behold alike. 
Nay, more ; tte prescient faculty excels 
In piercing thro' the mazes that invest 
Contingent circumstances ; or that laughs 
Ev'n at free-agents, if they e'er suppose 
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Celestial wisdom can be overreached. 
And if our God be said to know no more 
Than what himself or his bright host achieve 
Under his sole dominion ; great as all 
His mercies shine^ ^tis vain to circumscribe 
A boundless attribute with any line. 

^^ Omniscience^ then, foreseeing free results 
Deduced from agency unshackled, proves 
That such bare knowledge, as before implied. 
Discloses all the secrets of the world 
To God alone, and solely in his mind 
Deposits the contents, (as much his own 
As his peculiar self-existent force,) 
Which there for ever only He can read. 
And, as he wills, by other kinds of pow'r 
Communicate, distribute, or fulfil. 

^^ 'Tis evident, in all their flights profound 
Species of energy that never rest 
No more than those concomitants produce 
Which, boundless in duration, solely reign 
In self-existent being, nor could prove 
Termless in limits, infinite in bounds : 
So that, from attributes whose voice resounds 
With everlasting, unremitting force. 
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The onus of causality removed 

Respecting finite beings firee to act, — 

(As helps rebellious ever-sinful host ;) 

Reason soon learns how absolute decrees. 

Built on a false foundation, come to nought 

In fact, such measures never could exist ; 

As nought but pow rs eternally at work 

Could generate them, — powfrs which only prove 

How the Creator in himself abides. 

All other rays, then, of omnipotence 

Freely developed as occasion claims, 

(Nor to sustain his own unclouded mind. 

But merely as to finite things relate. 

And thence unfolded not for God, but man. 

Or angels, or archangels round his throne,) 

The happiness alone of creatures seek. 

Doubtless in this our Maker legislates 

Not for himself or reason absolute. 

But for his finite works, suiting his laws 

To creatures not infallible, ^ tho^ free 

To stand or fall, created as at first/ 

^^ How could he act towards man as tow*rdiS 
himself. 
Thus placing finite in the same grand scale 
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With infinite ? Or think'st thou He will give 
His glory to another ? Or exact 
From mortal what eternity alone 
Could e'er accomplish ? Absolute decrees 
From absolute perfection might expect 
Perfect fulfilment. But from feeble man 
What could they hope for, if to him prescribed ? 
Nay, ere he fell, how perfect in his kind 
Soever he proved, or good, as God proclbim'd. 
Yet still, could laws beyond our nature seem 
From heav'nly wisdom for our guide deduc'd ? 
And hence primeval prohibition said. 
Thou shall not eat of the forbidden fruit ; 
Such how benignly suited to our race 
Far above all abstraction e'er devis'd ! 

^^ Nor did that lessen our omniscient guide 
By giving us such laws as best accord 
With our capacity and truth divine. 
Still in that wisdom all perfection beams. 
For which the intellectual world was made 
Therewith concurring with incessant care 
To pass from present to hereafter joy. 
And since for lesis tb' all-perfect ne'er designed 
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So many spirits as pervade his works ; 
(His works how happy where his wisdom roles !) 
'Tis clear that God the happiness of all 
Wills and promotes without t3rrannic sway. 

^^ But if his mercies^ by free-agents spurn'd 
So far from gendering the desir'd result^ 
Tend rather to produce on erring man 
An opposite effect ; from what proceeds. 
Correctly speaking, all its kindred ills ? 
Is God the author of the miseries 
That flow from disobedience to his will ? 
Or could a Pharaoh his Creator chide 
For being merciful, withholding plagues. 
Or bearing long with his rebellious pride. 
Because the Lord, so far from soft'ning down 
His untamM obstinacy, makes his heart 
(If possible) more hardened than before ? 
If suitable effects from causes flowM 
In this as in unnumbered instances; — 
God could have never harden^ Pharaoh's heart — 
Benevolence divine could ne'er produce 
Ends so incongruous to grace vouchsaf 'd, 
Except where black ingratitude rebels 
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Against that Power who designs the b^st 

^^ This, then, conceded ; O how far removed 
From our Creator must those statutes prove. 
Consigning to perdition his own works 
Without the slightest possibility. 
Of being* enabled to avert the curse ! 
The very notion thrills thro' ev'ry pore. 
Clearly confessing how the awful thought 
Blasphemes, dishonours, and insults our God. 
** 'Tis vain to speak of mercies long enjoy'd. 
If from eternal punishment a part 
Cannot by possibility be sav'd : 
For what avails the momentary bliss 
Of heavenly bounty in this transient state, 
Unless to make hereafter misery 
More poignant after lenity conferred. 
If from the frightful gulph of endless woe 
By absol iite inexorable laws 
A part of mankind never could escape ? 
Or how could folly more absurd appear. 
Than, from the blessings of his present love 
And fatherly beneficence to man, 
To argue, by perversion most insane, 

L 
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That He^ who now in inercy so trakiscends^ . 
Should yet be deemed the source infl^ible 
Of evierlasting tortures^ which no force 
Could possiUy avert ? This surely breathes 
Not the regenerating influence 
Of Him who wills not ev^n one sinner's deaths 
But rather from our adversary comes^ . 
That roaring lion who would all devour 
'Mid the corrosion of immortal fires. 

^^ Valid conclusions^ therefore, well concede 
That mercy here and bounty most benign 
Appear to promise fhr superior joys 
To all but traitors who betray themselves. 
None other prove rejected^ none condemned i 
But obstinate, outrageous, unsid>daed 
Abusers of the gifts of love divine. 
And these with justice, and with mercy too, 
(Mfercy to all except unhallow'd fiends,) 
Are properly cast off, as all the ends 
Of government, in either heav'n or earth. 
Would soon be lost, if treason could prevail.'' 

So said Benign^ ;' and conviction seem'd 
Pervading ev'ry mien. But Fataliste, 
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Tho' stann'd^ woald not relinquiBh his fond theme^ 

From long-indulg'd acquaintance how endeared ! 

Nqr can we wonder at affection's faults. 

Unless where obstinacy never jrields 

To opposition whether right or wrong. 

As in ourselves we view th' erroneous past. 

And candidly acknowledge fonn^ slips. 

How disappointed should contrition feel. 

If merciless our adversaries prove. 

Nor would we deem it rational or just 

Of mental liberty to be deprived, 

Tho' frequent error may our thoughts invest 

Thus all at least in this resolve concur. 

Which makes it strai^e how any could maintain 

That all mankind no freedom can enjoy* 

Or who of trials ever should complain. 

If nought occurs but what from God proceeds ? 

At any fact 'tis impious to repine. 

If from Jehovah ev'ry ill descends. 

Hence, when the fnends of absolute decrees 

Murmur and wail in discontented mood. 

Unfolding intellectual liberty 

As fluently as freedom's advocates ; 

l2 
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We cannot but remark how wide a space 
'Twixt theory and practice oft expands. 

Say what new arguments are now advanced 
To banish aught but universal chains. 
Nor can reflection much admire to find 
Man plac'd in fetters by a heathen fate^ 
(Christian it never was, nor can be calM,) 
Since of infinity this monster dares . 
Ev'n to disrobe th' Omnipotent himself. 
Yet now with brevity their force display, 
The sooner out of slavery to rise*. 

Their sum and substance, therefore, well con- 
densed. 
An allegory find in all we read 
Whether of Satan or his rebel host ; 
Thence placing the machinery prc^ane 
Of diabolic agency within 
Our own sad breasts, here deemM its only source. 
Wherein its drama breathes as fate ordains. 
Else, if in being, Satan merely acts 
A part subordinate to heaven's decrees 
Beneath the vast generic energy 
Of the first cause whence all results proceed. 
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Sucb^ briefly stated^ are ih' advances made^ 
As Fate's confederate advocates adopt 
Endless expedients^ wheresoever procured. 
To shake the pedestal of truth divine. 

After short pause^ Pirani thus replies: — 

^^ In these objections novelty of thought^ 
Or something most original^ I ken. 
And who could think that aught in reason^ garb 
Thro' such vain theories would take its flight? 
But to demonstrate that a dev'l exists^ 
From Revelation t\ius I draw my proofs. 

^^ Did not the tempter in the wilderness 
For forty days the Son of God assail ? 
And on this subject^ viewed in all its points, 
There are but. two alternatives to choose — 
Whether externally^ or from within^. 
Th' insinuating poison had its rise* 
If, then, that tempter allegoric prov'd;, 
In Christ himself th' allurement must have sprung. ^ 
Butin a being that had ne'er transgress'd,^ 
Coming in sinless manhood to fulfil 
His heav'nly Father's will, — how could the stain 
Ev'n of one sinful thought in Him arise ?. 
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Too pure was be^ who came to save mankind^ 
To tempt himself or aught in human form> 
But least of all to tempt the living Gkxl. 
Nor would the Father tempt th* eternal Word 
Against their own divinity to war. 
Or how could Christ fall prostrate to himself^ 
To pay the act of adoration sought^ 
If he the tempter's wily snare obey'd? 
Or how^ when telling Satan to be gone. 
Behind himself could he himself repair ? 
Thence^ such a train of inference absurd 
Triumphantly avoiding^ reason proves 
The foul temptation from himself ne'er flowM^ 
But from the demon signally overthrown. 

^^ And did not Jesus thus the Jews rebuke — 
Ye of your fether are, — by whom possessed 
His hellish will in all your thoughts abounds ? 
His lusts ye do, evincing how deserv'd 
Is such a governor by his fell race. 
Of him, indeed, who from the very first 
A murderer became, ye all may boast. 
Truth's ever hostile to his evil mind 
Where no blessed ray exists, but all opaque 
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And fathomlessly false in treason's gloora. 
WheD lies he utters, he his proper form 
Assumes, — a liar always^ and the sire 
Of odiouB falsehood's most malignant brood, 
^* Who, then, can doubt th' existence of the 
fiend, — 
Contrasted, as he is^ with God himself? 
And lo ! how Christ to Satan here ascribes 
A tendency alone to be the spring 
Of ev'ry evil work, — the father sole. 
Or origin, of all impure designs ! 
But what Messiah of himself reveals. 
Now ponder, and impartially review- ,' 

I, saith our Master, am the world's great light : 
Who follows me, shall ne'er in darkness walk. 
But in the light of everlasting day. 
I am the way, the truth, and life indeed. 
The friend and Saviour of the human race, 
^^ Can aught in opposition be conceived 
More endlessly at variance, more remote. 
Or more impossible to be deriv'd 
From the same fountain-head? Could falsehood, 
truth. 
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Could light and darkness l>oth together reign 
Where truth and light unclouded^ undecreas'd. 
Eternally abide in heaven's Supreme? 

^^ True ; nightly darkness seems a general doom : 
Yet whereas its fountain? Is it in the skies 
Where no obscurity can ever dim 
Th' unceasing lustre of celestial day? 
Or could th' illuminating spirit there 
Become its source^ — thus by a negative 
Dispelling positive existence thence^ 
And blotting out itself to give it birth ? 
His works, in truth, that negative produce^ 
([f such be rightly nam'd,) by rolling oft 
Tb* impenetrable veil of night intense 
As o'er annihilated nature's mien ; 
Demonstrating how all the world retires 
From human vision, — unapparent, lost. 
As if expunged in some tartairean void. 
Whene'er deprived of providential beams. 

'' Howls the loud tempest? Flieth the light- 
mug's shaft ? 
Rolls the deep thunder from his dark recess ? 
Trembleth th' astounded air ? or o'er mankind 
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Moans the mad surge of exhalations vast ? 
Expires the shepherd mid his scatter^ flock? 
Boundeth the deer before the raging blast? 
Hangs the grim tiger his confounded head ? 
Or the stunn'd eagle from his height dislodg'd ? 
Or sternly stands the lion in amaze ? 
Or less magnanimous th' affiighted wolf 
Returning in coninsion to his lair? 

' ^^ Caught in the lowering drifl^ labours aloft 
The mountain-gender'd pine, or ancient oak ? 
Or groans the forest on some cloudy ridge 
Wailing its fallen venerable sires 
After the lapse of centuries overthrown? 

^^ Swell the full streamlets into rivers raised ? 
Or rivers into deluges profound ? 
Or foam the maddenM waves invading heav'u. 
As clings aghast the battle-nurtured brave 
Where breakers whirl across the lab'ring prow. 
And the sad ship, made vocal with complaints. 
Compresses or expands her ev'ry plank ? 

" Is the blue concave blotted out of sight? 
Or starry firmament as if erasM ? 
Rageth the wind in undecided course ? 
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Scowls tbe bbck horror of ihe billowy worid ? 
Complains all nature mid tbe wild iq>roar? 
Yes : let the universe in mourning weep 
The dire calamities tiiat rend our globe. 

^^ Yet none so dire as man to man conveys^ 
Destroying for destruction's sake alone; — 
Nor like those vast vicissitudes that bear 
A providential antidote throughout^ 
Keeping existence from inaction's plagues^ 
And by the frightful hurricane itself 
Freeing the atmosphere from Death's domain. 
A few^ 'tis true^ may perish in the strife 
Or clash of elements^ to save the rest ; — 
And ev'n those few to brighter scenes may rise. 
If not resolv'd on everlasting deaths 
Nay more ; the wings of desolation oft 
With mighty pinions lay the tyrant low> 
When from the people of the living God 
Oppression's cries in penitence ascend. 

^^Here^then^ sojourning^ hail the deepest shades 
As suited to the nature of thy state ; — 
While thro' untir'd variety, the Lord's 
Irradiating Spirit darts its beams> 
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Not more with good all ill to overcome^ 
Than with Us mercies ev^ry mist dispel^ 
Rending chaotic inroads^ each revolye^ 
And out of night cofidncting ev'ry clime; 
Nor more disposed on matter to impress 
His kind paternal smile^ than o'er the mind 
In tides of wond'rous effloence to roll^ 
Till^ after all terrestrial darkness ends^ 
The soul itself may welcome endless day. 

^^ Grod gives us lights then^ and that light we see^ 
Till something earthly takes it from our view. 
Yet as all mankind such privations know^ 
None need complain^ or wish to prove exempt 
From gloom nocturnal ; since the faithful sun^ 
(Faithful alike to all^) so soon returns. 
And 80 in oHier n^^tives we trace 
The absence^ not the presence^ of our God^ 
Who, altho' omnipresent, proves unknown 
Except in spirit or his bounties viewed. 

^^ If, then, the spiritual day or night 
Of nature were not equally confessM; 
But to a few elect the former giv'n. 
While o'er vast multitudes the latter finown'd 
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Without the possibility of cbange; 
Thence would Jehovah's spiritual boons. 
Unlike his other blessings, seem to swerve 
From his paternal and uidi>ounded love. 
Nay further, his immutability 
Would thus be shaken to its very base. 
An attribute inseparably joined 
With wisdom/ justice, mercy, pow'r divine. 
Experience tells u» his benevolence 
Causes the sun to rise, and rain to fall 
Without distinction on the race of man. 
Are, then, his brighter gifts to be withheld 
From an immense condemned majority. 
Condemned without conditions, or the least 
Prospective hope of ever being* redeemed ? 

^f The God of nature thence no more appears. 
Or nature's God can never prove her judge, 
(Father how kind to ev'ry thing that breathes !) 
But o'er the great tribunal of the world, 
A strange, stem, metaphysic counsellor. 
Blind to all justice, would this system place 
Damning whole myriads, and forgiving few. 
And these as worthless as the host condemned. 
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^^ TV all-wise. Creator with disdain rejects 
So bold aD imputation^ and declares 
Both God, and Mammon man can never serve; 
Which, doubtless^ man could do, if Elohim 
€ould be the cause of what from both proceeds^ 
For from one common fountain if deduced. 
To follow both, or either emulate, 
(However diverse their intermediate course,) 
Would ultimately serve their final cause ; 
A thought how blasphemous beyond excess ! 

^^ Say, could the sin against the Holy Ghost 
Here or hereafter ^ver be forgiv'n ? — 
No, never. Hence, if God could be its source. 
Against himself his rage must ever bum. 
Thus from the influence of hell alone 
Could such a flagrant horror be deriv'd ; 
Especially as this enormous crime 
Outrageously excels in hate intense. 
To foul Be-elzebub ascribing dl\ 
Those sacred miracles our Saviour wrought. 
Here too, 'tis manifest from holy writ. 
How opposite, irreconcilable. 
Immutably averse are heav'n and hell. 
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Their leaders^ and tiieir host, and all tbeir 
works ! 
/^ If Satan cast out Satan^ sturdy he. 
Against himself divided^ caimot stand : 
Ebe^ by some influence divine impdlM^ 
For one> or tli' other side^. or bK>ih he acts. 
If for his own exclusiyely employ'dj 
This hypothetic instroment must war 
Against his own inspirer^ thence to prove 
(O base and bold idea !) how the Iiwd, 
At variance with himself^ his foe bphohls. 
Or in Messiah's service if engag'd. 
His self-resistance would himself defeat 
Or if to serve two o[^>osite extremes^ 
Unblessed Be-elzebub should prove cdnstrain'd; 
To neither true, alternately he'd veer 
From side to side, betraying and betrayed. 
Thus would Ac wise Creator be supposed 
As inconsistent as the veering wind. 
Doing, undoing, and with hostile fiends 
Confounding his creation with disn^ay ; 
Which monstrous offspring of absurd concept 
The wildest madness never could surpass. 
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^^ Wherefore for light shall sensdesf^ Hma pre- 
sume 
Darkness to substitute ? — or entity 
For its privation ? Yet, hqwei'er abs^urd. 
If possible, 'tis tenfi^ld more insane 
To link beneath one common final cause 
What tends to boundless joy and endless woe; 
Or two such opposite careers as lead. 
The one to life eternal, heav'nly bliss, 
The other down to everlasting death/' 

Thus said the victor, who in triumph moum'd. 
To witness such depravity on esorth. 
Where, tho* endowM with various visual pow'rs. 
Infatuated mortals qua^^h their orbs. 
Or all but quench them mid unhallow'd thoughts. 
Leaving. a void within them, or, still worse, 
A glimmering index of inunortal gloom : 
Contrast how sad to light amid the blessed. 
Where nothing on the wane their joys disturbs, 
But saints made perfect trim their mental faimps 
In brilliancy increasing without end ! 

Hush'd is the contest ; yet it only sleeps 
To grow more zealous after short repose. 
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As^ by another fatalist resoai'd^ 
Its direr cogitations thus evolve : — 

*^ Whatever be th* infirmity or strength 
Of all Benign^ or Pirani urg'd^ 
One difficulty yet remains ansolv'd^ 
To which at present we may well advert. 
Amid the creatures of th' omnific Lord 
How comes it that a devil could exists 
Or such a train of evils as proceed 
From hell's rebellious throng ?-:— ^ What more 

sublime' 
(Our first opponent said,) ^ could God effect^ 
Thsm to maintain his sceptre unimpaired 
O'er a creation sinless and unstain'd ?' 
Is it thence argued that th' Almight3r's will 
Could never be accomplish'd ? which^ if true, 
Would limit his illimitable pow'r. 
Can God will one thing, and its bane permit? 
And, least of all, can his most perfect will 
Be overcome, defeated, or surpass'd? — 
This surely at the thunderer himself 
Hurls a vast bolt superior to his own. 
So much awhile, tho' brief, I deem enough 
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To try our adversaries' abstract force ; 

Nor here yet needing great diversity. 

Let me now pause to hear th' involcM response." 

Thus haying said, the conscious hero bow'd. 
And superciliously his seat resum'd. 
Hereat Theophilus, with thoughtful mien 
Deliberately rising, thus begins : — 

*^ Well may such reas^ners with compendious 
speech 
Rest amply satisfied, as all confess 
Objection and repulsion often steer 
A very diflPrent course : the former bonie 
From whatsoever point it rages best. 
And, coming with the onset of the winds 
Against the latter, ev'ry surge augments ; — 
While, artfully by weather-gage opposed, 
Th' assaulted has repeatedly to tack. 
Nay, more ; the augmentation thus procured 
By an objecting confluence, so far 
Accelerates intrinsic impotence. 
That, if removM, the uninflated wave 
Soon finds its level in the stormless main. 
Ocean himself, with desolating strides, 

M 
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/ SeetDs well- equipped t' uproot the very rocks 
And dash them at the clouds : — yet whence pro- 
ceeds 
His roaring impetus ? or how would he 
The slightest sldff disturb^ if left alone^ 
Or of the awful hurricane bereft ? — 
Remove the tempest^ and a calm succeeds ; 
Or let Messiah's voice say — ^ peace, be still' — 
The storm retires confounded, and, behold, 
Oceanus himself forgets his ire ! 
So let that Saviour in his word go forth. 
Now over-awing ev'ry blast profane. 
Yet, to avoid discussion too prolonged. 
Let me refer to proofs already made. 

^^ On Christ^s authority, past all dispute, 
Pirani prov'd a devil does exist, 
A rebel spirit alien to aH good. 
The ceaseless enemy of God and man. 
Likewise, that no connexion could subsist 
'Twixt Zion's king and helPs rebellious bands, 
Th' elucidation, which Benign^ drew 
From wisdom'ssufirage, unrefuted stands. 
Thus far these facts, established on such heights 
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As soar above delusion^ truth records. 

To ponder, therefore, why these facts occur> 

Is all that now remains : and long indeed 

Th' events have plainly answered for themselves. 

As God with Beliat no communion holds 

Since Belial by revolt his birthright lost. 

But why was he permitted to rebel ? 

Rather demand why God produced him free ? 

All our reflections to this point converge : 

The fact itself free-agency unfolds. 

^^ Ask, then, why freedom ever liv'd to reign? 
Or, rather, how an intellectual world 
Without fair liberty could ev'n exist ? 
First in reply, our good Creator seems 
Long to develope that it never could : 
And thought itself so independent proves, . 
That all mankind, impatient of restraint. 
Evince how nature was not made for chains. 
Supposing, therefore, nature and her God 
The cause of freedom clearly advocate ; 
What next ensues ? Should liberty from both 
Be ta'en away, and both be thence enslavM ? 
Or how divinity itself could be, 

m2 
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Doubtless^ in all its attributes uncurb'd^ 
And that illimitably^ who could hope^ 
If placed beneath the fetters of grim fate? 
In fact, infinity eternal war 
Against eternal slavery proclaims. 

^^ The First Cause, then, subservient to no rule 
Except the free suggestions of his mind. 
Or his perfection's most unfettered reign. 
Could not an image of himself implant 
In pristine sinless manhood, if 'twere void 
Of that which proves essential to the gift. 
Man a free-agent consequently is. 
And so is ev'ry mental being free. 
Free as the work of God, till justly hurPd 
By dire rebellion from its native sphere. 
And metamorphosed in tartarean fires. 
If, then, a mental universe must be 
Free, if at all created ; who could tell 
Omnipotence himself that nothing made 
Should ever have existed ; tho* 'tis known 
That violated freedom^pav'd the way 
To hellish thraldom and immortal woe ? 
Who to his Maker ever would apply 
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To be annihilated ? or far less 

Of liberty belov'd to be deprived ? 

Or, if while free we cannot prove content, 

What should we be if endlessly condemned 

To move like planets in a given track. 

Over and over the same course to roll. 

With mental consciousness in vain possessed ? 

^^ Mankind, indeed, from certain motives act, 
(Motives, however, by free-agents chosen,) 
That lead to facts recurrent as the cause, 
Should the free-agents voluntarily prove 
Again in similar condition placed. 
Thus far is granted. Hence some wits conclude. 
The sceptre of necessity prevails* 
Yet whence this inference? or how derived? 
Not k priori ; for the fact assumed 
Leads k posteriori to the cause. 
If, then, on fact necessity relies ; 
As ev'ry day's experience proves us free 
At least in thought, and plainly indicates 
Omniscience never could the fountain be 
Of such extravagance and wild romance 
As reigns in mental liberty abus'd ; 
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Necessity, thus viewed, but ill becomes 
The late foundation upon which she builds : 
Whereas bless'd freedom k priori beams. 
First in eternal Deity confess'd. 
And thence to man at his creation giv'n, 
Crown'd with that image of the parent source. 

^^ Wherefore, necessity in moral sense 
Should within proper limits prove restrained. 
Or else be banish'd from the mental world. 
Certain it is that her less ancient claims 
The properties could ne'er annihilate 
Of spirit constitutionally free. 
And this, sufficient for our purpose, leads 
Next to the cause why freedom proves defil'd. 
In Gt>d that attribute all-perfect reigns 
Supported by his vast and peerless mind. 
But as no creature could all-perfect be. 
The creature's choice is therefore not secure 
From fallibility, and hence may err. 

^^ 'Tis not that God decreed the fall of man. 
But simply that free-agency was left 
Of opposite alternatives to choose 
Obedience or hostility to heav'n ; 
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Nor that without the most paternal love 
Inviting mankind to adopt the best. 

^^ In man's ingratitude the fault then lies. 
Preferring mammon to his heav'nly sire : 
And in th' apostate spirit^ Satan call'd^ 
The error of original revolt 
Proceeded from free-agency's abuse. 

^^ Was the creation never to exist. 
Because the creature could not e'er become 
As perfect as the self- existent source ? 
This would, in fact, with all perfection clash. 
And ev n in competition with that sin 
Which never can be pardoned, might indulge. 
Nay, more ; 'twould seem to say the Lord him- 
self 
Should never have existed ; or, as vain, 
Altho' existing, never should exert 
Aught of his boundless energies sublime. 
Hence, on this principle, ev'n life itself 
Should quench for ever all itid glorious rays. 
And to a termless universal blank 
The vast Creator and his works resolve ; 
Or, on this basis of inaction, build 
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Not ev'n one vestige of eternal mighty 
Leaving omnipotence in vain possess'd^ 
Void of dominion in its endless sphere. 
Without one creature to proclaim its praise. 
Or manifest its kind parental sway. 

^^ Such are th' absurdities that rise untir d 
Where dark insanity o^er nature scowls. 
Casting its baleful shade around the world. 
And viewing its great Founder wreath 'd in ire. 
His shafts, 'tis true, at our rebellions fly. 
Yet with a sparing hand, as if resolv'd 
To punish only for our future good. 
Justice and mercy, too, howe er diverse 
In human speech or reason's feebler voice. 
In his omniscient excellence unite. 
Mingling for ever with celestial love. 
In union, therefore, with our brethren's aid. 
And ev'ry charm that animates our hopes. 
Fate's direful chains we cannot cease to spurn j 
Pleas'd with our being, and the pow'r Supreme 
Who made us intellectually free. 
Implanting in us, as at first conferred. 
That bright effulgence, that transcendent boon, 
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Which heav nly condescension erst appelPd 
An image of his own anfetter'd mind.^ 

So said Theophilas : and Freedom fair, 
To wisdom so congenial, wins the crown ; 
O, how unlike that demon, who so oft 
For lawless purposes her name assumes ! 
While, by a sacred influence sustained. 
She smiles beneath the canopy of heav'n. 
For ever on the confines of both worlds 
Holding in each communion with the bless'd. 
Nor can the advocates of ceaseless chains 
Awhile resist the impulse of her tides. 
On approbation's free-bred waves impelPd 
From Fate's unfathom'd deep of abstract ills. 
Towards the safe shore of reason's happier 

realm. 
Led by her prowess ev'n against their will. 
Evincing how impossible it proves 
For man to yield his liberty of thought, 
A liberty so dear to all mankind. 
That fatalists themselves her shrine frequent, 
If not avowedly, at least by facts 
Whether in private or in public life. 
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Thas the VaUenses in those days revoly'd ; 
To show a reason of tiieir Christian hope 
Always prepared ; yet not to human lore 
Obsequiously bowing, tho' well pleas'd 
To use it as an humble instrument 
Subservient to the charms of truth divine. 

Nor could impartial scrutiny discern. 
Ere Reformation's most illustrious birth, 
That fatalism's ungenial aspect glar'd 
On those who never a reform required. 

The sentiments of Bishop Claude prevailed 
Both in the ninth and tenth centurial age. 
At least within the Piedmontian vales. 
And whether he from Origen derived 
Hints that with more simplicity produced 
His clearer insight into heav'nly light. 
Or from Augustin ; far as freedom goes. 
The fact remains completely undisturbM, 
Since from free-agency's enlightened course 
The former never swerv'd, altho' too fond 
Of viewing Scripture by Platonic rules ; 
Whilst of the latter, it on record proves 
He vanquish^ the Predestinarian monks . 
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Of Adrametum^ with iodignant zeal 
Repelling such opinions as they hop'd 
Falsely t' attribute to his purer creed. 

Hence^ with such models^ Turin's Claude could 
ne'er 
At sacred liberty be thought to strike^ 
, He who so fearlessly her cause upheld 
Amid the tumults of eventful years. 
In short, for more than fourteen centuries^ 
Aught like this fatal system proved unknown 
To the Vallensic church ; nor found its way. 
Till by degrees some students from Lausanne, 
Or fam'd Geneva, to Perosa led 
Some kindred traces of this stem belief. 

Think not the likeness too severe, O man. 
As with her bounty Switzerland conveyed 
Some errors, too ; such acquisitions flow 
From friendship and compassion ; while in rage 
Not all the terrors of a world could shake 
The mart3rr's firmness on the lingering pile. 
Nor, in th' aflSnity how long descried 
'Twixt fate and unconditional decrees. 
Would candour hope to wound the tender breast 
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Ev'n of an adversary ; tho% in truths 
Awful Fatality in all her ways 
Can never look less slavish or austere. 
Whether in Christian or in heathen garb 
We view her enmity to Freedom's reign. 
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A DISSERTATION, 



" In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." — 
Gen. i. 1. 

(1 •) Such is the translation given in our au- 
thorized version, which, though suffident for all 
ordinary purposes, is not as accurate as the pre- 
sent vindication requires. But, before the writer 
enters into his own immediate views, he is de- 
sirous to commence with the opinions of others, 
that he may not appear to stand alone, or to rest 
solely on his own conceptions. In proposing 
merely to place the subject in its proper light, he 
may in a great measure proceed in a path that 
has not been traversed before ; but as various 
authors have certainly verged (if not entered) on 
the course about to be here adopted and perse^ 
vered in, he seems to prepare for an excursion, 
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the desirable nature of which has been thus inti- 
mated by the expositors alluded to. 

As it is needful to learn the difference between 
the signification of the words K-a bara and rwy 
gnasah^ due authority shall be given for the 
adopted meaning of each in its respective place ; 
as also in reference to pD nathan and other terms. 
Nor is it less requisite to ascertain to what extent 
the word ^^the heavens^ ought to be carried. 
This is the translation in Gen. ii. ] , of the same 
word, (a'DiOT hashshamayim,) which is simply 
rendered ^^the heaven^ in Gen. i. 1, and is here 
preferred as being more correct than the latter. 
It is likewise of great moment to consider what 
is comprehended under the terms ^ in the begin- 
ning," and to discover whether they do not indi- 
cate a succession of uuassigned periods of dura- 
tion altogether prior to any of the six days men- 
tioned in Gen. i. 1 . 

The recorded chaos also demands investiga- 
tion. To accomplish these desirable results, is 
in part the object of the present undertaking, 
pursuant to which projected plan we shall begin 
(as already suggested) with extracts from anno- 
tators of considerable celebrity. 

(2.) In the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Bible 
of Franciscus Vatablus, wfe read, on Gen. i. 1, 
^^ Quod ad Kn3 attinet, doctus inter Hebrseos 
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dicit propria significare aliqnid h nihilo facere^ 
sive excellentissimum in sua specie;" that is^ 
^^ the learned among the Jews affirm that what 
pertains to nnn (bara), properly signifies to make 
something which did. not exist before^ or which 
is most excellent in its species/' ^^ To make' 
something out of nothings" is the more literal^ 
though certainly not the more fitvourable transla- 
tion of that writer's meaning. 

(3.) Augustin Calmet, on the same passage, 
has — " Aquila, Dieu crea en gros tout d'un coup, 
tout ensemble le Ciel et la terre ; o'est k dire, la 
matiere de tout Punivers/' ^^ Aquila'* states 
that '' God created instantaneously, in an un- 
digested state, the heaven and the earth all 
together; that is to say, ihe matter of the entire 
universe.'' 

Now if its entire elementary structure were 
even commanded to exist as rapidly as thought 
itself, still we should have no foundation for 
inferring that it existed only the very instant 
which preceded the six days mentioned in Gen. i. 
On the contrary, we shall arrive at a far different 
conclusion, when we come to consider the dif- 
ferent periods of duratioti comprehended under 
the terms ^^ in the beginning.'' It is therefore 
altogether unimportant whether the respective 
orbs of the universe were or were not instanta- 

N 
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neously created in their elementary state, as nei- 
ther of these suppositions could possibly inter- 
fere with the actual elementary duration of any 
globe whatever, to which alone our attention is 
here directed. 

(4.) In the Biblical Antiquities of John Cunrad 
Dietericus, we read, ^^Mundum hunc absolvit 
coelum et terra, quod utrumque constituit to nSv, 
sive universitatem omnium Dei Creatoris crea- 
turaruro> continetque omnia universa simplicia 
mixtave corpora. Hoc Coeli et Terras amphi^ 
theatrum condidit Deus in principio. 

^^ The heaven and the earth comprise this 
world, because both constitute the Entire, or the 
' universe of all the creatures of God the Creator, 
and comprehend all bodies whatever simple or 
mixed. This amphitheatre of the heaven and the 
earth God built in the beginning." 

The word corpora, in this extract, seems to 
restrict the writer's meaning to the corporeal or 
materia] world. 

(5.) Hugo Grotius also states what corrobo- 
rates this exposition, saying, ^^ Coelos et terram, 
id est universum hoc quale nunc est Id enim 
Hebraei duabus illis vocibus exprimunt. Unde 
et Mundus futurus hoc nomine appellatur 2 Petri 
iii. 13. At sequente versu terra dicitur ipsa 
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abyssus,'' (ajSwroroc) ^^ sive prima moles ; VXvi 
(vorago) Phoenicibus. The heavens and the 
earthy that is, the universe such as it now is. 
For it the Jews express by these two words. 
Whence even the future world is designated by 
this appellation in 2 Peter iii. 13. But in the 
following verse'' (that is, in Gen. i. 2) ^^ the 
earth herself is called'' (in the Septuagint ver- 
sion) ^ the abyss, or original mass ; by the Phoe- 
nicians rius, a gulf." 

As the edition, from which this extract is 
taken, was published in 1679, and the Exegetical 
Theology of Friedlibius in 1660, the former 
writer may have dierived part of this quotation 
from the latter. The passage alluded to, in 
Friedlibius, is as follows. " Coelos aown et 
terram pwi nni h. e. universum hoc. Id enim 
Ebrsei duabus vocibus illis exprimunt. Unde et 
mundus Aiturus hoc nomine appellatur, 2 Petri 
iii. 13. 

(6.) On Gen. i. 2, Nicholanus Liranus gives 
the following annotations. 

^^I. Terra autum erat inanis, id est invisibilis, 
quia erat undique aquis co-operta. 

II. Et vacua. Quia non erat adhuc plantis, et 
herbis ornata. Sequitur, 

III. Et tenebrse erant super feciem abyssi, id 
«st, super faciem elementorum. 

n2 
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^^Abyssus, a^tfoq enim Graecfe, est vorago 
Latine : et importat immensam aquarum profiin- 
ditatem. Importat eUam confusionem quandam^ 
et coinmixtionem : totum autem, quod est infra 
circulum lonse, erat confiisum; quia, licet ele- 
menta essent producta in suis formis sabstan- 
tiallbus^ non tamen adhuc habebant omnes pro- 
prietates accidentales debitas, usque in tertiam 
diem^ in qua sunt distincta elementa: et ideo 
usque tunc aqua ipsa non babuit debitam densi- 
tatem, sed quasi vaporaliter elevabatur per totum 
spacium aeris^ et ignis : co-operiebat enim terram^ 
et sic qusedam confusio^ et commixtio erat in ele- 
mentis^ et ideo hoc vocabitur abyssus. 

^^ I. But the earth was indistinguishable^ that 
is, invisible, because it was enveloped with waters 
all around. 

^^11. And void, because it was not as yet eip- 
bellished with arborous and vegetable produc- 
tions. 

^^ It follows. III. And darkness was upon the 
face of the abyss, that is, uppn the face of the 
elements. 

^^ Abyss, for a^aog in Greek, is vorago (a 
gulf) in Latin J and implies an immense depth of 
waters : it implies also a certain confusion and 
commixture. But the entire, which is beneath 
the circle of the moon, was confused ; because, 
although the elements were produced in their 
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own substantial forms^ they ha4 not, however, as 
yet all their due accidental peculiarities'* (which 
though not essential to their existence, after- 
wards proved developed in their respective ope- 
rations) ^* until the third day, in which the ele- 
ments were rendered distinct And therefore 
until then water itself had not its due density, 
but was raised in mists or exhalations through 
the whole space of air and fire : for it'* pre- 
viously ^^ enveloped the earth, and thus a certain 
confusion and commixture was'' originally ^^ in 
the elements, and therefore this was called the 
abyss/' 

This author seems to suggest, that although 
the firmamient was so arranged on the second 
day as to admit of the commixture of ascending 
mists with what he calls the expanse of air and 
fire, yet it was not till the third day that these 
exhalations ceased continually to pervade that 
part of the aerial region, which was situated be- 
tween the sea and the clouds. He therefore 
conceived that water itself had not till then its 
due density, or that the originally mundane 
ocean^ (as well as the incumbent continuity of 
exhalations,) was in a state of mist-like expan- 
sion, till after the second day had completely 
elapsed; and that when the waters were col- 
lected, they had then their due density, after 
having been withdrawu lirom their expanded 
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mist-like state, by the condensatioii thereof, 
which took place on the third day, when the dry 
land appeared. To make this (if possible) more 
clearly understood, let us suppose the ocean to 
be so expanded by evaporation, as to rise in 
mist or exhalations a considerable height above 
the highest hills; and supposing that such was 
its original state, then, in order to be depressed 
into its present compass, a great condensation of 
its waters must have occurred, (in obedience to 
the divine command) on the third day ; and 
hence their density must have been vastly in- 
creased, which density Liranus appears to have 
considered the most appropriate they could 
possess. 

It must be admitted, that the figure by which 
an attempt was made to solve this stupendous 
operation, is very inaccurate. 

In it our globe (as distinguished from any 
fluid,) was supposed originally interior and con- 
centric to a sphere of water, and was so moved 
therein, by the divine command, that a part of 
the earth emerged from it and thence became 
dryland. In this exposition, no allowance is 
made for the space which the present uncovered 
part originally occupied within the aqueous 
sphere, under the incorrect supposition that the 
same sphere in the latter instance, was of the 
same magnitude it originally possessed while it 
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incladed the eiitire earth. Other inaccuracies 
also accompany that explanation by the assumed 
figure. In short, it would have been far more 
satisfactory, and more in accordance with the 
statement of Liranus respecting ^ vaporaliter'' and 
'^debitam densitatem,'' if, in the figul-e referred to, 
the aqueous sphere had been represented as ori- 
ginally consisting of a dense mist, with no other 
centre whatever (at any time) but the centre of 
the earth common to both. Thence, by the di- 
vine command, it may have been either con- 
densed or compressed, so as nearly to coincide 
(as to its extreme or convex boundary,) in its 
condensed state with the surface of the earth; 
there being thenceforward merely this diflTerence, 
that part of the earth, called the dry land, ex- 
tends beyond the extreme aqueous boundary, 
whereas a part is still submerged beneath it, or 
beneath the sea. 

In the Exegetical Theologj' of Friedlibius, 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, we read 
as follows, under the head of ^^ inanis et vacua, 
mm inn. Voces istae ferfe unum et idem signifi 
cant, nempe terram fuisse informem, incultam, et 
vacuam, quod nuUis adhuc vestita esset plantis^ 
nuUis herbis, vel arboribus omata.'' 

(7.) Origen, de ortu mundi, affirms, ^^ Non 
dixit dies prima, sed dixit dies una. Quia tem- 
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pus nondum erat anteqaam esset mundus. Tern- 
pus autem esse incepit ex consequentibus die- 
bos. Seconda namque dies^ et'tertia dies, et 
quarta, et reliquse onmes tempus incipiuot desig- 
nare. He said not the first daj^ but be said one 
day ; because time as yet had no existence be- 
fore the world came into being. But time began 
to exist from the days that followed'' the creation 
of the earth. ^^ For the second day, and the 
third day^ and the fourth^ and all the rest begin 
to designate time.'' 

Hence, according to the opinion of this writer, 
the material world was created previously to any 
of the six days recorded in Gen. i. The clause 
^^ ex consequentibus diebus'' has been restricted 
to the creation of the earth, because it relates to 
no other than terrestrial days, and solely refers 
to our globe. When, moreover, it is said thaf 
" time as yet had no existence before the world 
came into being," — we are referred merely to the 
commencement of terrestrial days, as the follow- 
ing sentence unequivocally declares. 

The period, in short, of the earth's chaotic or 
elementary existence, is not at all taken into 
consideration, partly because its length of dura- 
tion in that state is not revealed, and partly 
because in a state of chaotic darkness, there 
could be no visible measure of time. By this 
we are far from assuming, that the period of the 
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earth's chaotic darkness may not have been 
fully measured by time in other solar systems. 
But in our own solar system^ there could not 
have been any visible measure of time whatever, 
till light was given to it, as on the first terrestrial 
day, by our sun having been then gifted with a 
power of dispensing his light-exciting particles, 
for the first time, to the planets and satellites 
that revolved around him in their respective 
orbits. 

(8.) If requisite, Origen's exposition could be 
corroborated by the testimony of the venerable 
Bede, who, in his Ecclesiastical History, has 
stated as follows respecting the first age : ^^ Pri- 
ma igitur aetate seculi nascentis, prima hujus die, 
fecit Deus lucem quam appellavit diem. Se- 
cunda, firmamentum coeli in medio libravit aqua- 
rum; ipsis aquis ac terra, cum coelo superiore 
ac virtutibus quae in eo conditorem laudarent, 
ante horum sex dierum exordium creatis. In 
the first age therefore of the rising world, on the 
first day of it, God made the light which he 
called day. On the second, he poised the firma- 
ment of heaven in the midst of the waters; the 
waters themselves and the earth, with heaven 
above, and the angels therein to praise the 
Founder, having been created before the com- 
mencement of these six days.*' 
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* 

The clause ^^ firmamentum coeli'' mast here be 
syDonimous with what is simply called the firma* 
ment in Gen. i. 7, as the ^^ firmament of heaven'^ 
could not be strictly assigned any such locality as 
the midst of the waters, or the space which is 
between the ocean and the clouds. 

(9.) Buxtorf, in his Chaldaic, Talmudic, and 
Rabbinical Lexicon, states that *^ r\H apud Caba- 
listas saepfe mystec^ ponitur, pro principio et fine, 
ut A et Q in Apocalypsi : aith with the Caba- 
lists is often mystically put for the first and the 
last, as Alpha and Omega in the Apocalypse.^ 

Taking that particle, therefore, in such a point 
of view, when it is applied to any of the works 
of God, it comprehends the entire from first to 
last of whatever is expressed by the noun with 
which it is connected. 

(10.) Stockius, in his Clavis Linguae Sanctae, 
has the following statement with respect to the 
Hebrew particle eth : 

^^ I. Obtinet significationem nominalem, qua 
essentiam vel substantiam ipsam ut plurimum 
patientis exprimet, quasi ipscitatem, illud ipsum 
dixeris. pnn nni o^Dii^nni* tD*nbH i<nn creavit 
Deus substantiam caelorum et substantiam terrae. 
Gen. i. 1. mn> nKO Ab essentia Domini, i. e. 
ab ipso Domino. los. xi. 20. : anw a>ynn ijn^i 
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Pascunt enim pastores substantiam suam, i. e. 
se ipsos. Ezech. xxxiv. 8. Conf. Lev. viii. 7. 
los. yii. 15. Ita dicta loca explicat eel. Dn. 
Danzius. in laterpr. 162. ed. maj. Consentieutes 
habet celeberrimos Judaeorum Doctores^ nenipe 
Aben Esram in Gen. i. 1. Exod. x. 8. R. D. 
Kinchium ad rad. rw fol. 13. col. 2. L. 10, et 
alios quos ibi vide. Eth. I^ obtains a noun-like 
signification^ by which it expresses the essence 
or substance itself^ for the most part of a passive 
being*' (or, more generally, of any being con- 
sidered purely in the abstract,) ^^ as if you 
would say the being or thing itself, independent 
of all ideas respecting its susceptibility of energy 
or modification. 

^^ Bara Elohim aith hashshamayim we .aith 
haaretz. God created the substance of the heavens, 
and the substance of the earth. Gen. i. 1 . Me aith 
Yehovah. From the essence of the Lord, i. e. 
from the Lord himself. los. xi. 20. Wyyirhoo 
harohim otham. For the shepherds nourish their 
own substance, that is, themselves. Ezech. xxxiv. 
8. It is confirmed in Lev. viii. 7. Tos. vii. 15. 

^^ Thus the celebrated Dn. Danzius explains the 
recorded passages in his Interpretation 162, of 
the larger edition. He has the concurrent testi- 
mony of most celebrated Jewish doctors, to wit, 
Aben Esra onGen. i. 1. Ex. x. 8. R. D. Kim- 
chius (or Kimchi) respecting the root of aith, fol. 
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13. col. ii. L. 10, and others, who may be there 
consulted." 

(11.) Bishop Patrick, on (Jen. i. 1, has com- 
mented as follows : ^^ The Hebrew particle hk 
ethy pat before both heaven and earth, signifies 
as much as with^ if Maimonides understood 
it aright; and makes the sense to be this — He 
created the heavens, with all things in the 
heavens, and the earth, with all things in the 
earth, as his words are in More Nevochim, P. 
ii. cap. 30. Certain it is, these two words, 
heaven and earth, comprehend the whole visible 
world." 

(12.) Mr. Henry Ainsworth, on the same pas- 
sage, has the following annotation : ^^ The hea- 
vens and the earth, the world and all things that 
are therein, things visible and invisible. The 
Hebrew articles eth and ha, seem to imply so 
much : eth having the first and last letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and so being of general com- 
prehension ; and ha, of plain demonstration.'* 

Secondly, on the term on^K Elohim, the same 
commentator remarks as follows : — 

*^ The Hebrew doctors have left records of 
this mystery, though at this day that nation un- 
derstands it not. * Come and see the mystery of 
the word (Elohim ;) there are three degrees, and 
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every degree by itself alone* (that is, personally 
distinct,) ^ and yet notwithstanding they are all 
one, and are not divided' (or divisible,) ^ from 
one another;' saith R. Simeon ben Jochai, in 
Zoar, upon the sixth section of Leviticus. 

^* Sometimes this word is used singularly (or in 
the singular number) ^^ Eloah," for instance, 
^^ the Almighty, in Job xii. 4, and in a shorter 
form, El, Mighty, in Gen. xiv. 18, 

^^ And Eloah hath affinity with Alah he adjured : 
for by oath and execration* men entered into co- 
venant with God,'' that is, so far as relates to 
the term execration^ they bound themselves under 
a curse in case they violated the respective cove- 
nant. ^^ Angels and magistrates are sometimes 
called Elohim gods, as in Psal. viii. 6; Heb. ii. 
7 ; Psal. Ixxxii. 1, 6 ; but in this work, Jehovah 
Elohim was the Creator only. Gen. ii. 4; Esa. 
xliv. 24. And angels were his creatures. Psal. 
cxlviii. 2, 6 ; Col. i. 16. The Apostles, writing 
in Greek, use it always singularly, Theos, God : 
so in our own and other languages, which cannot 
attain the grace and propriety of the Hebrew 
speech.'* 

It should not appear strange to us, that the 
word Elohim is sometimes applied to magistrates, 
&c., when we reflect that the term Lord in our 
language is also applied to the creature. In 
either case, the context must indicate the respec- 
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tive application of the same term to God and 
man, &c. Thus the term the Author^ in one 
passage may signify the Author of the universe ; 
whereas in another it may simply allude to some 
human writer. And the like is similarly discern- 
ible in reference to any other word thus dif- 
ferently though respectively applied. 

(13.) As a further proof how necessary it is 
to keep this circumstance fully in remembrance^ 
the following extract from the Rev. Thomas 
Scott's annotations on Gen. i. l^ may in this^ as 
well as in other respects, furnish a striking^ 
auxiliary testimony. 

^^ God created the heaven and the earth, or 
the whole universe, visible and invisible. The 
word heaven is sometimes used in scripture for 
that place, where the divine glory is especially 
displayed, and where angels and happy spirits 
have their residence; at other times for the 
boundless expanse, in which the sun, moon, and 
stars are placed ; and at others for the circum- 
ambient air, even to the very surface of the 
earth; it must therefore be interpreted as the 
context requires." 

(14.) From Dr. Adam Clarke's annotations on 
this text, let us transcribe the subsequent valua- 
ble comment. 
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^^ The word nx eth^ which is generally con- 
sidered as a particle^ simply denoting that the 
word following is in the accusative or oblique 
caise^ is oflen understood by the Rabbins in a 
much more extensive sense. * The particle nn eth,' 
says Aben Ezra, ^ signifies the substance of the 
thing/ The like definition is given by Kimchi, 
in his Book of Roots. ^ This particle,' says 
Mr, Ainsworth, ^ Having the first and last letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet in it, is supposed to 
comprise the sum and substance of all things/ 
^ The particle dk eth,' (says Buxtorf, Talmudic 
Lexicon sub voce) ^ with the Cabalists, is often 
mystically put for the beginning and the end, as 
A alpha, and Q omega, are in the Apocalypse.' " 

The two last records, to which Dr. Clarke here 
refers, are given in paragraphs 9 and 12. 

^^ On this ground these words should be trans- 
lated — ^God in the beginning created the sub- 
stance of the heavens, and the substance of the 
earth ;' i. e. the prima materia^ or first ele- 
ments, out of which the heavens and the earth 
were successively formed.'' (See paragraph 10.) 
^^ The Syriac translator understood the word in 
this sense, and to express this meaning, has 
used the word h^ yoth, which has this signifi- 
cation, and is very properly translated in Wal- 
ton's Polyglott, ^ Esse coeli et esse terras, the 
being or substance of the heaven, and the being 
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or substance of the earth/ St. Ephraim Syrus 
in his comment on this place, uses the same 
Sjrriac word, and appears to understand it pre- 
cisely in the same way. Though the Hebrew 
word is certainly no more than the notation of a 
case in most places, yet understood here in the 
sense above, it argues a wonderful philosophic 
accuracy in the statement of IVf oses, which brings 
before us not a finished heaven and earth, as 
every other translation appears to do, though 
afterwards the process of their formation is given 
in detail, but merely the materials out of which 
God built the whole system in the six following 
days." 

The conclusion of this extract is inaccurate, 
as the system was not built, but merely finished 
in the given six days; the works perfected in 
which period, appear to comprise chiefly the bring- 
ing the eartli out of her chaotic or elementary 
state, and rendering her a habitable globe, &c. 

It is reasonable to conclude, that man was not 
created, till the earth was rendered a suitable 
habitation for him. He was accordingly created 
(>nn bara) on the sixth day. For nearly similar 
reasons, beasts and other animals were not sum* 
moned into existence till the fifth and sixth days. 

(IB.) With respect to the particle nn eth, to 
me it occurs that it is not used superfluously in 
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any instance^ being always a very expressive 
adjunct^ most comprehensive in its signification^ 
and never redundant. How much^ then^ must it 
be regretted^ that in so maay instances^ it has 
not been translated into our language^ especially 
in the Mosaic account of the creation, where its 
presence throws so much light on the subject* 
The original text is^ doubtless^ wonderfully accu- 
rate, and conveys most powerful evidence of the 
truly divine source whence it sprang. One of 
its prominent features, in particular, cannot be 
recognised in any human production on the same 
theme, viz. the total absence of the technical or 
scholastic language of any age. Though Moses 
was reared up in all the learning of the Eg3rp- 
tians, yet none of their learning is there inter- 
mixed; In it there is nothing whatever border- 
ing on the Ptolemaic system, whose parent-spring 
manifestly arose in Egypt at a very early period. 
Neither is there the slightest disquisition like 
what we find in the Copemicon, or any other 
system. No; its author wrote not as man 
writes ; the rays of divine light shine in their 
own resplendent lustre. Yet, notwithstanding 
the total absence of the learning of the Eg3rp- 
tians, or of any other people, from this divinely- 
revealed account of Jehovah^s works, its truth 
can be vindicated even on the most philosophical 
principles. 

o 
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(16.) Sanctioned by the foregoing extracts, 
we feel justified in selecting the terms * prima 
materia, or first elements/ as the ground- work of 
our amended translation; the particle n^ eth^ 
when taken in connexion with any thing relating 
to the creation^ being well calculated to desig- 
nate (from the considerations assigned above) 
the first elements, or elementary structure of 
whatever is expressed by the substantive noun 
with which it may prove connected. The terms 
elementary structur^y are preferred to that of 
substance^ for various reasons. The heavens 
being represented similarly created as the earth, 
or the same words precisely, and manner of ex- 
pression, being applied to the creation of both ; 
in whatever way either was produced, we may 
expect to find the other called into existence 
under like circumstances. The earth, then, (as 
represented,) having been created separately, 
and not in a state of amalgamation with the 
heavens; the heavenly orbs, also, comprised 
under the word the heavens y appear to have been 
created separately in their elementary orbicular 
state as well as the earth; that is, each of the 
planets. See. was a globe from the first, and con- 
tinued in its original elementary state, till it was 
afterwards completed by the divine Architect. 
As, therefore, we take the respective heavens to 
have consisted even originally of so many dis- 
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tinct though unfinished globes, under the term 
DK aith, (which implies them all first and last,) 
we accordingly consider that the terms elemen- 
tary structurey give the sense of the original 
more correctly than the word substance ; espe- 
cially as the term substance would not be so 
suitable a translation of that particle in Gen. i. 
21, 25, 27, where it also occurs. 

(17.) In these verses moreover, it is connected 
with the animal creation, whereas in the foregoing 
instances, it was applied to the suns and planets 
of the material world. And here, though it may 
with equal propriety be rendered by the terms 
elementary structure ; yet, considering the dif- 
ference that exists between the animal and solar 
or planetary world, the context, of course, re- 
quires a suitable variation in the manner of ap- 
plying these terms to things so dissimilar. Thus, 
in verse 21, we shall have ^* the triune God 
created the elementary structure of the larger 
aquatic animals,'* Sec. ; in verse 25, ^^ the triune 
God completed the elementary structure of the 
beasts of the earth,'' &c. and in verse 27, *^ the 
triune God created the elementary structure of 
man" (or mankind) ^^ in his own image^" The 
meaning of this obviously is, that the triune God 
created the elementary structure, or primeval 
source of all animf^^^s in those that he then called 

o2 
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into existence, as the respectively productive 
fountains whence all their future generations 
were to flow. 

The terms elementary structure, therefore, 
under this application, simply designate the 
origin respectively of all the future generations 
of the animal and (so far as relates to mankind) 
intellectual world. But these terms could have 
no such signification whenever applied to the 
suns and planets of the material world ; with re- 
spect to which, the application must evidently 
relate to their having been originally created in 
a simple state, or a state primevally unmodified, 
though primevally perfect as to its susceptibility 
of modification, as well as perfect in every other 
elementary point of view. 

(18.) When we say that all, from first to last, 
are included under the particle dm eth ; there is 
no necessity for giving any limitation to the full 
import of the passage with respect to the solar 
or planetary worlds no more than in reference to 
the animal creation ; for it may be objected that 
DM eth implies all the heavenly orbs of the uni* 
verse, first and last, as that substantive particle 
contains in it the first and last letters of the He- 
brew alphabet. 

And, in truth, though some learned writers 
have restricted ^^ the heavens '^ mentioned in 
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Genesis to our solar system^ it might t>6rhat>s be 
more advisable to avoid placing limits where Re- 
velation has set no bounds. N or would it be diffi* 
cult, on this enlarged prospect of " the heavens,'^ 
to account for the completion of the entire uni- 
verse, taken as an integer, in the given six days. 
For it need not imply that no part thereof was 
finished till the given six days, but that merely 
our solar system was perfected in that period ; 
it being simply recorded that the universe was 
then finished by reason of the last system in it 
having been completed at that time. 

(19.) Nay, more; from this unlimited and 
most justifiable contemplation of the heavens^ 
we may deduce very powerful evidence to prove 
that the terms ^^ in the beginning,'' comprehend 
a period, the duration of which is not revealed 
in Scripture, so far is it from being a part of the 
first day. For as we find in Scripture that stars 
existed before the creation of the earth, and 
therefore prior to any of the given six days ; so 
these very pre-existent stars being included 
among the heavens, the period in which they 
were created is consequently included in th^ 
period set forth by the terms " in the beginning.'' 
The scriptural authority, alluded-to here, is as 
follows. ^^ Then the Lord answered Job out of 
the whirlwind, and said, Who is this that dark- 
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eneth counsel by words without knowledge? 
Gird up now thy loins like a man j for I will de- 
mand of thee, and answer thou me. Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth? declare, if thou hast understanding. 
Who hath laid the measures thereof, if flxou 
knowest? or who hath stretched the line upou 
it? Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fastened ? or who laid the corner-stone thereof, 
when the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy 1^ (Job xxxviii. 
1-7.) 

Now as the corner-stone is the first and chief 
stone laid in a building, so the comer-stone here 
mentioned, figuratively designates the laying of 
the chief thing in the foundation or elementary 
strticture of the earth ; to celebrate which re- 
markable event, certain stars by the voice of their 
inhabitants having sung together, we accordingly 
ascertain that habitable globes had been created 
previously to the earth. And part of the hea- 
vens having been thus created prior to the earth ; 
and yet both being represented as created ^^ in 
the beginning f it is evident that various and far 
different periods ^re therein comprehended. As, 
moreover, no portion whatever of the first ter- 
restrial day (designated partly by evening and 
morning) could have existed during the earth's 
primeval chaotic darkness, it is conclusive that 
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the terms in the beginning comprise^ not only 
different successive^ but unassigned^ periods of 
duration that had rolled away previously to any 
of the given six days. 

Wheoce^ ultimately^ we deduce that all the 
planets^ Sec. of our solar system^ included among 
the heavens, as also the earth itself^ were created 
previously to any of the given six days, 

(20.) Two firmaments being revealed, that of 
the earth, and that of the heavens, we are natu- 
rally led to the following conclusions. 

First, supposing not any circumambient sub- 
stance to be in continuation with the earth s sur- 
face, her surface (whether earthy or aqueous) 
would consequently be surrounded by a vacuum. 

Not any substance, therefore, could arise from, 
or leave her surface, as in such an instance it 
would have at first to ascend in a vacuum ; to 
accomplish which, there could not be any assign- 
able or conceivable momentum. 

For, on the one hand, the entire force of gra- 
vitation would operate to prevent the ascent or 
recession from the earth^s surface of as much as 
one particle of matter ; while, on the other hand, 
there being no counteracting force whatever, it 
would be accordingly impossible for so much as 
a single particle of matter to rise into a vacuum 
which immediately encircled the terrestrial sur- 
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face. Heaee it follows ttmt the earth's atmo- 
sphere itself must have been created by €rod. 

As, also, the waters in the cloods, as well as 
the billows of the deep, s^e alluded to in the 
second day's work; so the ascent of mists or 
exhalations is further implied. The earth, there- 
fore, at that period, must have had an atmo- 
sphere; or a circumambient aerial fluid, part 
whereof is of greater density than the ascending 
or receding exhalations. For (as we have just 
inferred) since not one particle of matter could 
ascend into a vacuum immediately encircling our 
globe, it is conclusive that any mist or exhalation 
could not rise above or recede from the earth's 
surface, except on the principle of a lighter or 
rarer substance ascending in a denser medium. 
And the density of our atmosphere not. being 
uniform, but different at different altitudes, any 
given exhalation must ascend therein, till it 
reiaches an aerial region of the same density as 
itself. 

How strange, then, must it appear, to every 
reflecting mind, that any thing assuming the name 
of philosophy should ever have ascribed &e sid>- 
lime frame of the universe to a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms! 

Genuine wisdom truly inculcates diat all mate** 
rial orbs, toget^r with their respective atmo- 
spheres, must each be completely insulated in the 
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vast expanse, and that the planets of the various 
systems could not be cairied in vortices round 
their respective suns. The planetary revolu- 
tions, in ^ct, must be performed in pure space, 
that is, in space void of matter. Hence, if it 
could even be hypothetically admitted, and 
merely on argumentative grounds, that all these 
orbs eternally existed ; still it might be demanded 
what could possibly have produced our atmo^ 
sphere ? We have seen that not any thing for- 
tuitous could have generated it, and that God 
alone could have been its framer. The existence 
of our atmosphere, accordingly, is of itself suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the existence of a God. 
^How justly, therefore, hath the roy^l psalmist 
resounded the praises of Jehovah, in tracing his 
Creator amid the grand operations of nature ; 
affirming with incontrovertible veracity that ^^ the 
heavens are telling the glory of Grod, and the 
firmament sheweth his handy worL" 

Secondly ; nothing whatever is recorded with 
respect to any of the given six days, till ^^ God 
said,'' in relation to our solar system, ^^let there 
be light,'' or (among various stupendous accom- 
paniments of the divine command) let the sun be 
gifted with a power of transmitting light to our 
globe and to the other planets. 

^^ And God saw the light, that it was good ; 
and God divided the light from the darkness. 
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And God called the light" by a word which sig- 
nifies ^^ day, and the darkness he called" by 
a term signifying ^^ night. And there was 
evening, and there was morning, one day; 
nnK av npn 'nn my >m wa yehi gnerev, wa yehi 
voker, yom echad." Can any thing more evidently 
relate in part to the sun's recently conferred 
power of imparting light, and the various changes 
of evening and morning, Sec. produced by a 
revolution of the earth, on its axis, in presence of 
of the sun, thus dispensing his light-producing 
particles for the first time to the planets of our 
system? The event, in short, may be left to 
speak for itself in opposition to a merely sup- 
posed and apparently unnecessary miracle which 
some have ventured to ascribe to the production 
of the first three terrestrial days. 

(21.) As this light, also, seems partly to relate 
to the removal of the earth's chaotic darkness ; 
we may infer that the terrestrial atmosphere was 
in existence on the first day. How, then^ it 
may be demanded, are we to account for the 
second day's work? By suggesting such an 
alteration in the translation as is justified by the 
original text. Thus, what is translated ^^ God 
made the firmament," should be more accurately 
rendered ^^ the triune God completed the firma- 
ment." To this persuasion I am led by consi-» 
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derations of great moment That light could 
not have illumined the earth on the first day^ 
, except through the medium of a terrestrial atmo- 
sphere, the combined voice of experience and 
philosophy sufficiently attests. When the ori- 
ginal text, therefore, is susceptible of being ren- 
dered in accordance with that corrroborating 
voice, there unquestionably arises no slight in- 
ducement to prefer that translation to one that is 
less rational or satisfactory. 

Now ^y* yahas is the word which is rendered 
in our English version by the term made; and 
which, being merely an inflection of the verb 
ntt»y gnasah, should be translated accordingly. 

But rwy gnasah, according to Buxtorf, may sig- 
nify ^ confecif as well as ^ fecit f and the con- 
text, as well as the reason of the case, (which 
we have just considered,) leading us to prefer the 
former to the latter term, the word " confecit'' is 
thus adopted; which signifies he despatched, 
finished, made an end of, or completed. 

According to Parkhurst, rwv gnasah ^^ is a 
very general word, like do and make in the 
English. The following are its principal appli- 
cations. I. To makey out of pre-existent matter, 
to fomiy fashion. Gen. i. 7 ; vi. 15, 16 ; Ps. 
cxix. 73 J Jobx. 9.'' 

The first of these references (i.e. Gen. i. 7) 
respects the fashioning of the firmament ^^ out 
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of pre-existent matter,'' or (in other words) re- 
lates to the thorough formatioo or completion of 
a pre-existent firmament. 

On these strong grounds the passage is sus^ 
ceptible of being rendered, not simply as it is 
translated in our and other versions^ but ^^ the 
triune God completed the elementary structure 
of the firmament ;^ and that, too, for the purpose 
specified in the context, that the terrestrial fir- 
mament or atmosphere (or rather a part of it) 
should be between the then mundane ocean and 
the clouds. 

Yet how can it be said to have been com- 
pleted to this effect ? Perhaps by the density of 
its lowest region being so increased or disposed 
by the Power who had previously created it, as 
to admit of exhalations ascending in it on the 
principle of a lighter substance ascending in a 
denser medium. 

From this translation we shall not swerve 
throughout the entire Mosaic account of the 
creation. 

The verb rwy gnasah, then, likewise occurrii^ 
in soiiie form or other in Gen. i. 16, 25, 26, 31 ; 
and in Gen. iu 2, 3, 4; as also in Exod. xx. 11; 
let us consider whether it may not be satisfec- 
torily rendered in each instancy by the term 
which we have adopted. Thus in Gen. i. 16, 
in place of ^^ God made,'' we should have ^^ the 
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triune God completed the elementary structure 
of two great lights,'' which bad been created by 
him in the beginning with all the other orbs 
comprehended under the term the heavens. But 
it may be objected that he is revealed as having 
placed them in the firmament of the heavens on 
the fourth day. To this we reply that jn* yitain 
being an inflection of the verb ir« nathan ; and 
\n nathan, according to Buxtorf, signifying ^ de- 
dit" or ^ constituit,'' as well as ^ posuit f and, ac- 
cording to Parkhurst, ^ he granted or appointed,'' 
as well as ^he set f we prefer either of the ante- 
cedent terms for reasons similar to those already 
assigned respecting the verb niw gnSsah . Hence, 
instead of ** God set them,'^ we should have ^^ the 
triune God granted or appointed them, in the 
firmament of the heavens, to give light upon the 
earth, &c.'' 

In Gen. i. 25, instead of " Grod made the 
beast of the earth after his kind,'' we should 
have *^ the triune God completed the elementary 
structure'' (or original fountain) ^^of the beast 
of the earth after his kind" or species: which 
latter translation appears preferable to the former, 
from the additional consideration that in the pre- 
ceding verse the beasts, &c. of the earth, are re- 
presented as being already in existence con-i 
formably to the divine command. 

Thus in verse 24, ^^ God said, let the earth 
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bring forth the living creature after his kind, 
cattle and creeping things and beast of the earth 
after his kind : and it was ^o/^ that is, they came 
into existence as commanded, or (in other words) 
they were then created, though not reduced in so 
distinct a manner under their different sexes and 
species as they were afterwards rendered ; for 
in the following verse (as already discerned) it 
is revealed that ^^ the triune God completed the 
elementary structure'^ (or primeval fountain of 
all the future generations) *^ of the beast of the 
earth after his kind,'* or species, &c. 

In Gen. i. 26, the three persons of the eternal 
Trinity are represented as having held a consul- 
tation respecting the intended formation of man, 
whom they designed spiritually to render as 
complete an image of the divine nature as such 
a creature could be made. Hence, instead of 
*^ God said, let us make,'* we should have ^^ the 
triune God said, lef us complete man in our 
image,^' when we shall create him. Hence, in 
the following verse it is said, ^^ So the triune 
God (>ni bara) created the elementary structure 
of man" (or the original source of all the future 
generations of mankind) ^^ in his own image," 
thus fulfilling the previous determination of the 
three eternally and inseparably united divine 
persons to complete man after their intellectual 
likeness. 
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In Gen. i. 31, in place of ^^ God saw every- 
thing that he had made/' we should have ^^ the 
triune God saw everything, the elementary i^tnic- 
ture of which he had completed, and behold it 
was very good.'* 

In Gen. ii. 2, instead of ^^ on the seventh day 
God ended his work which he had made/' &c. 
we should have ^^ on the seventh day *' (or imme- 
diately previous to its commencement) ^^ the 
triune God ended his work which he had com- 
pleted ; and rested on the seventh day from all 
his work which he had completed.'* 

In the latter part of the next verse, in lieu of 
** from all his work which God created and 
made,'' we should have ^^ from all his work 
which the triune God had created to make per- 
fect, nwv^ an^H Kin nir^K asher bara Elohim 
lahasoth ;" the last word being in the infinitive 
mood of the kal paradigm of the verb ntr^y 
gnasah. 

Thus God is represented as resting from all 
his work which he had created in an elementary 
state in the beginning^ with a view to bring it 
to future perfection ; part of which was effected 
before our solar system's period of completion, 
and part accomplished in the given six days by 
the final and complete adjustment of all the orbs 
of the last finished system of the universe. 
Now, in translating from one language into an- 
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other, there are instances in which we cannot do 
so literally : but this is not one of that descrip- 
tion. Accordingly we find, in the margin of 
our English version, the terms *^ created to 
make,'' given as a translation of r\)m^ ^'^^ bara 
lahasoth. And we cannot account for the mode 
of expression adopted in the English text, ex- 
cept it proceeded from a consciousness in the 
translator, that ^^ created to make'' could not 
admit of a satisfactory solution. 

This, I am prepared to hear, may be alleged 
as a reason for translating the passage ^^ created 
and made :" to which we might readily assent, 
(notwithstanding such a needless redundancy of 
expression,) if ^^ created to make" could be 
proved a proper translation of the original with 
a due regard to the context, &c. But, from what 
has been advanced, we have cogent reasons to 
prefer the sense in which we have rendered it. 

Nor ought we to omit the Septuagint transla-* 
tion of this passage, which is evidently far more 
accurate than in other versions, as approximating 
much nearer to the sense of the original: — 

*^ *utv rip^aro o Bloc iroiri<rai/^ — that is, ^^ which 

God had originally commenced to effect;^ or 
had commenced in the peginning^ to be after- 
wards brought to perfection, in the given six 
days, by the final adjustment of the last-finished 
system of the universe. 
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In G^en. ii. 4, in place of ^^ in the day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the heavens,'' we 
should have ^^ in the day that Jehovah the triune 
God completed earth and heavens/' * Here, it is 
observable, that the word to^ow shamayim simply 
being adopted, implies the completion only of a 
part of tD^t^wn hashshamayim ; the other part 
having been perfected before the period of the 
completion of our solar system. The former 
term, therefore, that is, ODtt^ shama3dm, should 
be translated into our language without having 
the definite article prefixed ; especially as ova 
baiyom evidently indicates no more than the last 
day of the completion of Jehovah's works. 

In Exodus XX. 11, instead of " in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth," we should 
have ^^ in six days Jehovah completed the ele- 
mentary structure of the heavens and the ele- 
mentary structure of the earth," or (as we have 
already ascertained) fully perfected in that period 
the last finished system of the universe. 

To complete this series. Gen. i. 1, is suscep- 
tible of being translated as follows : — '^ In the 
beginning the triune God created the elementary 
structure of the heavens and the elementary 
structure of the earth:" also Gen. i. 4, may be 
rendered thus ; " the triune God saw the ele- 
mentary structure of the light, that it was 
good." 

p 
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To obviate any objection respecting the last 
passage^ let it be observed that the elementary 
structure of the light may properly refer to the 
seven constituent coloured rays that form each 
combined solar achromatic ray; admirably fitted 
as light is, in these its perfect elements^ for 
all its luminous productions^ whether contem- 
plated ^as to the glowing colours in which it 
wreaths the wonderfully diversified face of na* 
ture^ or that happy and well proportioned com- 
bination which gives to unrefi*acted light its co- 
lourless refulgence. 

(22.) Respecting Job xxxviii. 7, a learned 
writer saith, ^^ this must refer to some^ intelli- 
gent beings who existed before the creation 
of the visible heavens and earth ; and it is sup- 
posed that this and the following clause speak 
of the same beings; that by the sans of God 
and the morning stars y the angelic host is meant; 
as they are supposed to he first, though not per- 
haps chief, in the order of creation.'' 

In reply to this^ (which^ though not the inten- 
tion of the writer, may be conceived an objection 
to what has been inferred by us on this subject,) 
we have first to observe, that the Hebrew word 
for stars mentioned in Job xxxviii. 7, is the same 
as the term adopted in Gen.,i. 16, with this differ- 
ence only, that in the former it is used in the 
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regiminal form in connexion with npn voker the 
mornings as *ip^ 0313 kokavay voker the morning 
stars. The stars^ then, in Job xxxviii. 7, being 
revealed as existing before the creation of the 
earth, cannot be otherwise viewed in Gren. i. 16, 
where, at least, they are evidently included. 

The memorial of them, accordingly, in the 
said verse of Genesis, merely intimates that he 
who appointed the sun and moon as two great 
lights, ^^ the greater light to rule the day, and 
the lesser light to rule the night,^' also appointed 
the stars which he had previously created, to 
rule the night, or (in other words) to shine by 
night on the earth, &c. 

Now supposing we take them according to 
the opinion of the writer alluded to, and thence 
consider them both to signify ^^ the aujgelic host," 
whom he previously calls ^^ intelligent beings 
who existed before the creation of the visible 
heavens and earth :'' as the Hebrew word for 
stars is the same in both the given passages, 
ther^ is no reason for not giving the same trans- 
lation and meaning to the term in both, as shall 
presently appear. 

If, then, the word ^^ stars " in both be supposed 
to represent the previously -created angelic host^ 
we should have, in place of heavenly bodies or 
orbs, heavenly spirits recorded in Gen. i. 16. 
But what relation could heavenly spirits have 

p2 
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there, as stated in connexion with the sun and 
moon^ and their }delding material light to the 
earth? In fact, they could have none; and 
such an incongruous view would involve the pas- 
sage in absurdity. 

But in Job xxxviii. 7, it would appear per- 
fectly congruous that the same word (in con- 
nexion also with the creation of the earth) should 
have a similar signification to what it must have 
in Gen. i. 16; while (at the same time) it being 
so explained there, would not involve that pas- 
sage in any absurdity whatever. For the previ- 
ously-created heavenly bodies or orbs, as well 
as the heavenly spirits, may with great propriety 
be conceived to celebrate the praises of Jehovah 
in reference to the creation of the earth ; espe- 
cially as the remainder of that truly sublime 
chapter relates chiefly to the material works of 
God, such as the sea, the clouds, the frost, the 
rain, the lightning, and the influence of celestial 
constellations on our globe. 

It thence ultimately follows that the stars and 
the sons of God, revealed in Job xxxviii. 7, are 
not synonymous ; but that the former designate 
heavenly bodies, or material orbs, in the same 
sense in which they are recorded in Gen. i. 16, 
by the same Hebrew word. 

And indeed the existence of previously-created 
angels, seeming to imply a necessity for previ- 
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ously-formed angelic habitations^ may naturally 
induce us to infer that these seraphic mansions 
are situated in the recorded stars. 

(23.) Under the terms ^^ firmament of the hea- 
vens,*' the atmospheres of all the orbs in the 
universe appear to be included : (except that of 
the earth, which is mentioned by itself:) and 
while we contemplate them so comprised under 
these comprehensive terms, we do not consider 
them in contact or (as it were) in amalgamation 
with each other; but, on the contrary, completely 
insulated each in the vast expanse ; so far are 
we from at all verging on the exploded doctrine 
of Des Cartes respecting his theory of planetary 
vortices. 

Whether the vast expanse may be viewed as 
resulting from the boundlessness of the great 
First Cause, and consequently as boundless space 
void of matter, I know not any scriptural autho- 
rity to serve as an index to that eflFect, if not 
cognizable in St. PauPs address to the Athe- 
nians, where he states, respecting our Creator, 
^^ in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.'' (Acts xvii. 28.) On a subject, however, 
so abstruse, we shall decline any further comment. 

With respect to ^^ the firmament of the hea- 
vens," no mention is made in the Mosaic ac- 
count, except on the fourth day, when it was 
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merely alluded to as previously existing. The 
past duration^ therefore^ of that fij^mament or 
atmosphere is not revealed. And as to the fir- 
mament of the earthy the period of its creation is 
not assigned ; for Gen. i. 6^ may be translated in 
an amended form^ so as to indicate that it was 
not created on the second day. Thus, (there 
being no article before y'pn rakiang in that verse,) 
^^ the triune God said, let firmament be in the 
midst of the waters/' that is, let a portion of the 
previously-created firmament be between theocean 
and the clouds, (or, in other words, let exha- 
lations ascend in the firmament to generate the 
clouds ;) as if God had said, let air be in the 
midst of the waters, or let a portion of the pre- 
viously-created air or atmosphere be between 
the ocean and the clouds. This, then, taken in 
connexion with fpregoing paragraphs, will ulti- 
mately assure us, that the terrestrial atmosphere 
(as well as the earth itself,) was created prior to 
any of the given six days. 

(24.) As to the time when the elementary state 
of the heavens in general was completed, there 
is nothing revealed farther than such intimations 
as we find, for instance, in Job xxxviii. 1 — 7 ; 
which prove unquestionably, that they must have 
been perfected long before the given six days, 
or the period of the completion of our solar 
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system. In shorty tbe chaos recorded in Gen. i. 
2, related exclusively to the earth alone. 

From the view we have taken of the Mosaic 
account, there being nothing on record to evince 
that the earthy sun, moon, and stars, or any of 
their atmospheres, were created in any of the 
given six days ; it finally follows, that the past 
duration of any orb in the universe, or of any 
atmosphere, is not therein revealed. 

Respecting the opinion that the earth was only 
twelve hours in her chaotic state, — it is alto- 
gether so senseless and unfounded, I shall sim- 
ply give it (without note or comment) my most 
unqualified dissent. 

(25.) The word rp"» rakiang, translated m-f- 
piwfw, in the Septuagint, firmamentum in the 
Vulgate, and firmament in our English version, 
might (it is said) according to some annotators, 
be more properly translated iKTaai^, expansio, 
expanse. ' 

Yet, after very mature deliberation, the word 
firmament, in my opinion, seems the more ap- 
propriate translation, as expanse ipiplies only 
mere space. I take the term as not only imply- 
ing the mere atmospheric expanse, but the at- 
mosphere itself and all it contains, especially as 
that term is derived from ypn rakang, he stretch- 
ed forth, — thus intimating that when he made 
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the ypn rakiang or firmament^ he caused not a 
vacuum^ (or a non-entity^) but a substantial at- 
mosphere to expand. 

The ypn rakiang^ also, being called oiw sha- 
mayim or heavens, throws a considerable light 
on the meaning of oDt2^ hashshamayim, the 
heavens ; the latter term, of course, being taken 
in a far more extensive sense than the former, 
and thence implying the entire expanse of all the 
solar systems in the universe, and all they con- 
tain, except the earth. Its proper derivation 
appears to be from n ha, emphatically the, im ish^ 
fire, and O'O mayim, waters ; under the terms 
n ha and u^h ish, all the materially luminous part 
of the universe being included ; and under the 
term OD mayim, waters, all the originally fluid 
part of its various suns, planets and sateUites, 
being ranged ; except that of the earth, which is 
particularly mentioned by itself, as our globe 
among mankind is the chief planetary object of 
the revelation vouchsafed. 

(26.) Let us now produce an extract from 
Bishop Watson's Apology for Christianity, (pages 
151 — 5. London Edition, 1818,) as we shall 
afterwards have to refer to the refutation it con- 
tains. Since also it evinces how much stress 
hath been laid on the supposed age of the £arth, 
it seems naturally connected with the present 
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inquiry^ which chiefly relates to the past duration 
of our solar system. 

^^ Before I put an end to this address/' saith 
the learned Bishop^ ^^ I cannot help taking notice 
of an argument by which some philosophers have 
of late endeavoured to overturn the whole system 
of revelation ; and it is the more necessary to 
give an answer to their objection^ as it is become 
a common subject of philosophical conversation^ 
especially amongst those who have visited the 
Continent 

^^ The objection tends to invalidate^ as is sup- 
posed^ the authority of Moses^ by showing that 
the earth is much older than it can be proved to 
be from his account of the creation^ and the 
scripture chronology. We contend^ that six 
thousand years have not yet elapsed since the 
creation," or rather since the completion of it in 
the given six days of its final adjustment ; ^' and 
these philosophers contend^ that they have indu- 
bitable proof of the earth being at the least 
fourteen thousand years old ; and they complain 
that Moses hangs as a dead weight upon them^ 
and blunts all their zeal for inquiry.* 

^^ The Canonico Recupero, who, it seems, is 
engaged in writing the History of Mount iEtna, 
has discovered a stratum of lava which flowed 
from the mountain, according to his opinion, in 

* Here Brydone's Traveb are referred to. 
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the time of the second Punic war^ or about two 
thousand years ago. This stratum is not yet 
covered with soil sufficient for the production of 
either com or vines: it requires then/* says the 
Canon^ ^^ two thousand years at leasts to con- 
vert a stratum of lava into a fertile field. In 
sinking a pit near Jaci^ in the neighbourhood of 
iEtna, they have discovered evident marks of 
seven distinct lavas one under the other ; the 
surfaces of which are parallel^ and most of them 
covered with a thick bed of rich earth : now, 
the eruption which formed the lowest of these 
lavas, (if we may be allowed to reason,** says tiie 
Canon, ^' from analogy,) flowed firom the moun- 
tain at least fourteen thousand years ago." 

^^It might be briefly answered to this olj^ection, 
by denying that there is any thing in the history 
of Moses repugnant to this opiolion, concerning 
the great antiquity of the earth ; for though the 
rise and progress of arts and sciences, and the 
small multiplication of the human species, render 
it almost to a demonstration probable, tktt man 
has not existed longer upou the sur&ce of this 
earth than according to the Mosaic account; yet 
that the earth itself was then created out of no- 
thing, when man was placed upon it, is not, ac- 
cording to the sentiments of some philosophers, 
to be proved from the original text of sacred 
Scripture; we might, I say, reply with these 
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philosophers^ to this formidable objection of the 
GoDOD^ by granting it in its full extent. We are 
under no necessity^ however^ of adopting their 
opinion, in order to show the weakness of the 
Canon's reasoning; for^ in the first place^ the 
Canon has not satisfactorily established his main 
fauotf that the lava in question is the identical lava 
which Diodorus Siculus mentions to have flowed 
from ^tna^ in the second Carthaginian war; 
and^ in the second place^ it may be observed^ 
that the time necessary for converting lavas into 
fertile fidds must be very different, according to 
the different consistencies of the lavas, and their 
different situations with respect to elevation or 
depression ; to their being exposed to winds, 
rains, and to other circumstances; just as the 
time in which the heaps of iron slag (which re- 
sembles lava) are covered with verdure, is dif- 
ferent at different furnaces, according to the 
nature of the slag, and situation of the furnace ; 
and something of this kind is deducible from the 
account of the Canon himself; since the crevices 
of this famous stratum are really full of rich, 
good soil, and have pretty large trees growing 
in them. 

^' But if all this be thought not sufficient to re- 
move the objection, I will produce the Canon an 
analogy in opposition to his analogy, and which 
is grounded on more certain facts. iEtna and 
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Vesavius resemble each other^ in the causes 
which produce their eruptions^ and in the nature 
of their lavas^ and in the time necessary to mel- 
low them into soil fit for vegetation ; or if there 
be any slight difference in this respect^ it is pro- 
bably not greater than what subsists between 
different lavas of the same mountain. This 
being admitted, which no philosopher will deny^ 
the Canon's analogy will prove just nothing at 
aU^ if we can produce an instance of seven dif- 
ferent lavas (with interjacent strata of vegetable 
earth) which have flowed from Mount Vesuvius, 
within the space, not of fourteen thousand, but 
of somewhat less than seventeen hundred years ; 
for then according to our analogy^ a stratum of 
lava may be covered with vegetable soil in about 
two hundred and fifty years, instead of requiring 
two thousand for the purpose. The eruption of 
Vesuvius, which destroyed Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, is rendered still more fsunous by the 
death of Pliny, recorded by his nephew in his 
letter to Tacitus : this event happened in the 
year 79. It is not yet then quite seventeen 
hundred years since Herculaneum was swallowed 
up ; but we are informed by unquestionable au- 
thority, that ' the matter which covers the an- 
cient town of Herculaneum is not the produce of 
one eruption only ; for there are evident marks, 
that the matter of six eruptions has taken its 
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course t)ver ihat which lies immediately above 
the town^ and was the cause of its destruction. 
These strata are either of lava or burnt matter, 
tvith veins of good soil betwixt them/ " * 

(27.) As the past duration of any orb what- 
ever, or of any atmosphere, is not revealed, the 
Mosaic account opposes not any limitation against 
our ideas of their antiquity, but leaves us alto- 
gether an unrestricted course in this respect. 

Justified, therefore, by Revelation itself, we 
have reason to conclude, that the beginning of 
the existence of any orb in the material world, or 
of any atmosphere, is not the same as the comT 
mencement of terrestrial days; it being hence 
not impossible that the earth itself may have ex- 
isted myriads of years before the commencement 
of terrestrial days ; that is, although from the 
first terrestrial day six thousand years have not 
since elapsed, yet from the beginning of the 
earth itself myriads of years may have rolled 
away. Nay, more ; it is not impossible that the 
chaotic earth may have performed myriads of re- 
volutions round our sun, before our sun was 
gifted with a power of dispensing his light-pro- 
ducing particles to the planets. So that when a 

* Reference is here made to Sir William Hamilton's Re- 
marks upon the Nature of the Soil of Naples and its Neighbour, 
hood^ in the Philos. Trans, vol. Ixi. p. 7. 
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Herscbel, speaking of the transmission of light 
from starry nebulae in the Galaxy^ may infer that 
it travelled so many thousands of years in its 
progress to our solar system ; it is not needful to 
oppose him in defence of sacred Scripture ; for 
had he extended his luminous theories to as 
many m}rriads of years^ the Mosaic account of 
the creation would still allow him to proceed. 

The sacred historian^ while having to convey 
to mankind a revelation peculiarly (if not alto- 
gether) relating to our globe^ gives only a very 
brief account of the creation in general^ stating 
that ^^ the triune God,*^ who ^^ in the beginning 
created the elementary structure of the heavens^ 
and the elementary structure of the earth,*' at 
length vouchsafed material light to our solar sys- 
tem, and thence, (by the first revolution of the 
earth on her axis in presence of that light,) the 
commencement of terrestrial days. 

Had not Ganonico Recupero been so ably re- 
futed, as in the extract given from Bishop Wat- 
son's Apology, — we might reply to all such 
JEtnean speculators that, let them imagine any 
mountain on the earth to be ever so ancient, 
(although originally lying beneath the dark bil- 
lows of the chaotic deep,) they cannot suppose it 
to be too old for scriptural authority ; so great is 
the latitude they might claim even from the Mo- 
saic account. 
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^^ The dry land/' it is true, did not appear 
above the originally mundane ocean, till the 
third day ; but that circumstance need not have 
prevented the mineral substances of the earth 
from working in her chaotic bowels for myriads 
of years before that period, or occasionally over- 
flowing with lava some submerged mountain, as 
^tna ; which event might have then taken place 
under, as well as afterwards above, the sea. 

Hence, ultimately, it is deducible, that neither 
astronomical nor mineralogical researches could 
assign to any phenomenon of nature an antiquity, 
howsoever remote, that would exceed the freedom 
of retrogression they might derive from the Mo- 
saic account of the creation. 
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APPENDIX, No. III. 



(1.) In conclusion, the writer feels desirous to 
inform the reader that, under the terms elemen- 
tary stnwturey no species of imperfection what- 
ever is to be inferred. With respect to matter, 
these words certainly imply something not unfold- 
ed or developed in its origin ; yet only so far as 
relates to operations or effects depending merely 
on modification. So remote, .then, is he from 
designing to intimate the slightest defect in the 
original structure of the universe, that (on the 
contrary) his opinion is diametrically opposed to 
any such groundless insinuation ; well knowing 
that, without the greatest possible perfection in 
the dementary state, there could not be an ap- 
propriate basis for that almost endless diversity 
of modification which belongs to the material 
world. 

Whether, therefore, we meditate on the ele- 
mentary strticture of light, (as in Gen. i. 4,) or 
of the stars, (as in Gen. i. 16,) or of any other 
part of the creation ; we invariably contemplate. 
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m that very elementary structure, the greatest 
degree of perfection that could respectively per- 
tain to it. 

(2.) There is another subject to which> at pre- 
sent, it may be desirable to revert, the already 
discussed quotation from Job ; even the learned 
Parkhurst having been led away by a fanciful ex- 
position of that text, calling ^Hhe morning stars," 
there introduced, ^* holy angels, glorious, and 
shining like the morning star." It is tolerably 
evident that, if he had compared it (as in Disser. 
parag. 22) with Gen. i. 16, so judicious a critic 
would have arrived at a more rational solution 
of that passage ; in which also the term morning 
appears to be simply a poetical adjunct ex- 
pressive of the primeval duration of those stars, 
or that period of their duration which preceded 
the given six days of the completion of our solar 
system. 

(3.) Respecting measures applicable to dura- 
tion, Locke states, that ^^ the notion of an hour, 
day, or year, being only the idea I have" (said 
he) ^^ of the length of certain periodical regular 
motions, neither of whicli motions do ever all at 
once exist, but only in the ideas I have of them 
in my memory, derived from my senses, or re- 
flection, I can with the same ease, and for the 

Q 
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same reason^ ^PP^y ^^^ ^y thoughts to duratioD^ 
antecedent to all manner of motion, that at this 
moment the sun is in.'' 

When, therefore, (as in Disser. parag. 7,) we 
admit that the period (^ the earth's chaotic dark* 
ness may have been measured by time in other 
solar systems, we do not differ with this extract 
For whether that portion of past duration had or 
had not been actually m^tsured by periodical 
revolutions, would make no difference whatever 
as to the actual duration itself; the mere circum- 
stance of its being measured or not measured 
not rendering the given duration the less certain^ 

In reference to the antecedent period men- 
tioned in Part the First, it is manifest that we 
have fully entered into Locke's view, where we 
suppose any finite period whatever comprehensi- 
ble within the antecedent period, or before any 
actual revolution could have taken place. 

As to his imagining ^^ that light existed three 
days before the sun was, or had any" apparent 
^^ motion ;" it is evident he viewed ^^ the history 
of the creation given by Moses," in a different 
aspect from that in which we have placed it. 
But in his contemplation of the subject, the 
former three days must have been differently 
produced from the latter three; the latter three 
having been actually generated by the apparent 
motion of the sun, or the real diurnal revolution 

m 
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* APPENDIX, No. 2, 
indicates that any species of necessity ought to be re« 
jected whith would clash with the constitutional freedom 
of the intellectual world, or that moral freedom which 
proves (as it were) inseparably interwoven with its very 
constitution from the earliest dawn of its existence. 

The above, taken as one entire Treatise, is designed 
as an attempt to prove that there is nothing in the Divine 
Nature incompatible with the free-agency of the intel- 
lectual world. 
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from the great accuracy of the Hebrew Text, proposes 
to obviate both astronomical and mineralogical objec- 
tions to the Mosaic Account of the Creation, as regards 
the antiquity of the earth. Sec, 
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tively comittitted to the care of the Human Race ; and 
for the abase of which only, man is accountable 57 
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of the earthy in the presence of the given solar 
light. The yormer three, though supposed to be 
each of the same length of duration as any of the 
tatter three, yet being considered as not pro- 
duced by solar li^t, are unavoidably estimated 
(on that hypothesis,) as if differently derived 
from what ajiy of the latter three were. But 
whence the grounds of this deviation in expound- 
ing the sacred text ? In every one of the given 
six days, both evening and mdming are* repre- 
sented as having taken place, accompanied with 
their respective vicissitudes. 

There is no variation in the mode of expres** 
sion, as to those diurnal changes. 

The only difference is the numeral designation, 
such as one day, the second day, the third, fourth, 
fifth, or sixth day. To adhere, then, to a strict 
homogeneous mode of interpretation, we should 
ascribe a similar generation to each of the given 
six days thus similarly unfolded. 

Hence our system of exposition, as in the 
foregoing Dissertation, while attributing (with- 
out the slightest deviation) the same mode of 
production by solar light to each of the given six 
days, — has this additional testimony in its favour, 
that it is homogeneous, and avoids any arbitrary 
or unfounded deviation from the sacred text. 
This difference of interpretation (however) 
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interferes not with Lockers sentiments of mere 
finite duration^ with which we fally concur. 

(4.) In addition to those already introduced^ 
there are several authors whose great and valua- 
ble reseaarches^ if here considered^ would vastly 
extend our field of observation. But, fi^om the 
limited natire fd our inquiry^ it seems more pru- 
dent to ddisist from such an elaborate undertakings 
and humbly to hope that this present vindica- 
tion^ imperfect as it is^ may yet be found useful 
in some respects. That part especially, which 
relates to our amended translation of the original 
text, is designed merely to elicit some of those 
remarkable internal evidences of Revelation re- 
specting the great antiquity of our solar system. 
Nor is this species of knowledge to be estimated 
beyond its real value, which chiefly consists in 
overthrowing the unfounded and anti-scriptural 
aspersions of infidelity, in reference to the past 
duration of the planetary world. 



THE END. 
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